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ABSTRACT _ 

There is a nee^ to understand acre clearly the forces 
that work to generate and maintain a segregated' housing narket* There 
is also' a need to formulate statistical measures of segregation, so 
f[hat developments in future years c^ he assessed against the past* 
This report was designed with these two objectives in mind. The 
analysis, is primarily concerned with the experience of the 1960«s, 
when 'the socioeconomic status of minorities was undergoing 
significant improvement, new civil fights initiative -had emerged from 
the courts, and surveys revealed an, apparent weakening in the 

^prejudices of blacXs-^and whites alike* Since the 1960 's seemed 
particularly ripe for an increase in int;egratibn^ developments within 
those years provide some ielling clues to the prospects for future 
bhanqe*-A brief review of tecent 'trends in attitudes^ incomes,* and 
policies whicR might have* encouraged the breakdown of segregated 
living patterns is first provided^ Statistics which describe the 
segregation of urban households in 1960 and- 1970 actually show an 
pverall increase in the lev^* of ^egregjation during the t;en year' 
period. Social, economic, V3Si--mar}t^ factors t>hat might affect the 
location of blacks* and whites within a housing market are considered* 
The findings suggest that racial segregation may continue to plague' 

*the majority of urban areas* (Author/Ari)* 
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' I. ^ INTRODOtTION 

' Is it povert]; or prejudice that g^ner^tes and maintains segregated ' 
residential patterns in the nation's metropolitan centers? Or is* It a 

combination of the two, la varying proportions in different areas, mixed 

, * i • „ - ^ - 

with a complex of other 90cio-^conomic^ and political forces? Alternatively, 

will segregation b^gin to disappear as more and more blacks are drawn Into 

the economic mainstream of American society, or will* more affirmative 

steps be required to ii^sure ^e integration of urban areas? 

• ^ . ' ' 

Thesjs- are .some d£' the questions that have swirled through the 

continuing national debate* regarding ways in. which public policy cai| ' 

break down the heretofore durable walls of residentl.al segregation by - 

race.^ Nearly ten^yeari" ago, the Kemer Commission^ declare^ that the 

nation seemed staL^mated in a position of "two nations, djeparate; and 

unequal" and warned tha£ until this condition was ellmln^ed^ civU ^ 

unrest would be only dtie most obvious national cost. Yet today, the 

• / 

major4>^y of blacks and whi-^s continue^to live in racially separate 

' ' ' - * *' * 

neighborhoods, and the existence ^f segregation remains a policy concern. . 

» - " « 

vThere is thus a ne^ to understand^ more clearly the forcesr that work 

• — ^ » 

to generate and maintain a* segregated housing market. Th^are Is also a/ 
need to formulate statistical measxires of segregation, so that develqp*- 
ments in future years can be assessed against the past. While the^mere 
existence of segregation would come as no surprise to even the most o 
casual observer of urban areais, variations • In Its level are much more 
difficult to qixantify^and dfetect. ' . - 
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This report wasr designed with, these two pbjectives in^inind. The 

analysis is primaily concerned with the* experience of thje li960s, when the 

socio-economic status^ of minorities was undergoing s'ignif idant impt'ovemeqt, 
« ^ * 1 

new civil^rights 'initiatives had emerged from the courts ajid. the Congress, 



ces of bJLacks 



and surveys revealed an apparent weakening in the prejudi 
and whites aXike. Since the 1960s seemed ijarticulkri^r ripe for an 



should provide 



increase in integration, developments within those years 
some^very telling clueis to the prospects fof future change , 

' To'ciate, surprisingly little is^known abWt the direction of recent^ 
trends in the overall level of segregation, let alone about the factors 
that h^ve been responsible for those trends. By measurin;^ 

f 

segregation in different cities and* in different periods 



research seeks to identify broad social, economic, and institutional 
« • . r . 

factors that are associated with residential --segregation 
clearer understanding of such factors will^enable policy 
assess the desirability of alternative responses to the s 



the levfel of 
f time, this 



'this nation ^s blacks. 



■ 



,jby race. A 
makers to better 
egregation of 



This introductory chapter begiaa. with a bri^f reviewr of recent 



1 



trends in attitudes, incomes apd policies w^ich might ha"^|e encouraged the* 

breakdown of segregated living patterns. It then explores existing- 

evidence pertaining to the^acttial change in segjregation. That ^review 

illustrtites^ the need to analyze the location of blacks and whites from a 

metropolitan point of view, the approach which is to be u^ed in this 
* , . • • 

report. ,The chapter ends with a descrj^ption of the research that is 
presented in this 3tudy, along with a'lsummary of its major findings . 
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CHANGING ATTITUDES, INCOMES AND POLICIES - • 

' The 1960s ushered in a series of »econdtaic, social and political • 
cl^ges that may have had a dramatic effect on the segregation of urban 
areas, • ^ 

Beginning in '^he early l-960s f ederal, . stE^atey' and local governments 
inltiat'ed a^^Bri:es of ^xecutivg and legislative i^Drins^esigned to end 

overt discrimination in real afscate" transactions. These efforts event-* 

V , ^ ^ • 

ually led to^ Titles VIII of the 196B , Civil .E4;gtetis Act, ^ich barrel 

discrimination by rac^,^ religion^ 'or national origin, in both"" owner- 
' occupied and rental housing. While this legislation did exempt certain ' 
, categories of dwellings, , these were* covered lidLthin the year bj a U.S. ^ 

Suptreme* Court ruldl^ng (Jones v. AlfrQ«d<H, Mayer Co.). These and other 

attempts t6 promote equal opportunity in housing probabl}^ did not remove 

1 ^ * ' A . 

more subtle forms of disctiminat^on [2,4,21]. 'However, by prohibiting ' 

' '* ' * ■ ' * , ■ * 

many of , the overt* tictics that had long .been used. by landlords, real 

* • ' • . • i 

estate brokers, and financial intermediaries to f)reserve existing racial t 
pattern's,^ the open ^pusiAg JLegi'slation of the 1960s undoubtedly produced 
a significantz increaf^a in the housing^portunities of Blacks. \ 

^ These legislative atid judicial jfeform^' wtre accoti^aiiied by a fairly 
dramatl<; shift in the attitudes of whites and blacJc^- towards racially* -"-^ 
integrated neighborhoods,.. Numerous survejrs have found that white prej- 

udice~whilp always high~has declined from its earli^-l^veis^ For ^ ^ 

. " ' ' - ^ ^ ' ' • ' , ' ^ • 

exsuapfle, in 1942, 62 percent of a Actional sample bf-^ites ^aid they 

would object if a Negro with the same income 'and education moved into 

their block. J^In subsequent surveys, the nuj^er of-vrfvites i^o-S4id they 

w^uid object fell to 46 percent in 1956 ^orf/to 21 percent by thl^.ehdxPf 

"the 1960s [81. . . ' • « - • 



^ , Black attitiudes towards open housitig — while always positive — also 
appear to\have softened. In a 1969 survey, 74 percent of the. black / 
respondents indicated that they preferred iategrat^d to predominantly 
black neighborhoods, compared to 68 percedt in 1966 and 64 percent ih 
*1963 (8]. While part of this preference (undoubtedly reflects a desirfe to 
pbtaA housing and neighborhood amenities ge^ner ally unavailable within • 

. * ^ • ) •■ 

the ghetto, the increased willingness among' blacks to live in biracial 

■ / 

neighborhoods — regardless of th^ir underlying|^ motivations — could conceiv- 
ably have led to .a decline in the-overall level of segregation. 

Dra\!iat"ic gains aciong blacks in income and education may have also 
encouraged»integi*ation. Between I960 and 1970, the ratio 'of black to 
white median fatoiiy income /increased from 52 to 61 percent; the black-^white 
ratiO;pf the proportion of *young adults completing high school increased 
from 69 to 78 percent [17]. These ^relative and absolute gain^ undoubtedly 
increa^fed the average'.black' s ability to bid for housing irt predominately 
white^ neighborhoods. They ^Iso selrved^to weaken the -economic motivations 
for segregation among white realtors, lenders, and^ landlords, ind helped 
to reduce race-related _£lass 'differentials that may have contributed to 
whites' reluctance to live in racialj.y mixed areas. Coupled with less 

hostile attitude"^ on the part of whites and with court decisions and 

/>■ ■ * 

legislation barring overt discrimination ir\^housing, these trends could\ 

\ . * • ^ ^ 

bave produced a large decline in yce'sidential segregation* by ^race. , 

- - / / - w ^ 

WHetfTer oriEi&TnfhS7--did -d-s- a- difficult empirical question which this - • " 

^ > *' ' * ' r ^ 

analysis attempts to resolve. ^ 



\ 
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THE EXISTING^ E^iPIRICAL EVIDENCE' ' 

In considering housing patterns, a fundamental distinction must 
first be made between macro and micro segregation. Macro segreg4tion--or 
centrali2ation--ref ers to the fact that blacks are typically housed in 
the central parts of the metropolis. Micro segregation refers to spatial 
unevennes-s at the incfividual neighbor^iood level.* The two phenomena need 
not occur together; neighborhoods can be segregated with or witjiout 
centralization. In actuality, however, American housing markets are 
segregated 'at both th^' micro and macro level. 



Macro Segregation 

The centralization of the rf^ation's blacks is" evident from the 
aggregate data presented in Tab-le 1, which show the distribution of 
blacks and whites between the cities and their suburban rings. In^ 1974, 
78 percent of all blacks living in urban areas lived in. the central < 
city— a figure that, is approximately twice as high as^the comparable r§te 
'for whites.' iThis 'general pattern occurs 1^ each of the three years 
depicted, ana in each of the four regipns of, the country. Blacks consis- 
tently ,tend to be over-represented in the city^ and under-represented 
in the suburbs.. * • 

An examination of the figures in Table l-^also"^veals that the 
centralization of bla^cks relat;ive'^to .whites has increased in recent 
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years. Between" 1960 and* 1974 the proportion of urban whites who 1 

• . V . . ' 

the central city declined froiji 47 to^. 38 percent, reflecting a sustained 
growth within the suburbs and stability, then decline within thfe cities. 
Over* the >same period of time, the distribution of urban blacks'^^tayed 

/- / "i ' . - • • ■ , , X 

fairly constant. Since 1970 there appears to have been an .accelerar£ion.' 



/ 
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TABLE 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF BLACKS AND WHITES BETWjEEN THE 'CENTRAL CITY 
AND THE SUBURBAN RING: 19*60-1974 



< 


1 ,196(r- 


1 M970 




■|- ' 1974. 1 




1 Whites Blacks. 


1 IThices 


Blacks 


1 Uhices. 


Blacks 1 


\ 

General Cities 


I 47.1 ' 77.7^ • 


1 

1 40»8- 


78.1 


1 38. 4. V 


4 

'77.1 1 


Suburbs 


1 52,5: ' 22.3 ] 
1 • \ 


1 

1 59.2 

1 


21.9 


1 9 

1 61.6 


22.9' 1 


Total 


1 100.0 100.0 


1 

1 100.0 

1 


lOO.'O 


1. 100.0, 


' ^ ' 1 



TABLE 2 



RACIAL COIJPOSITION OF CENTRALJSTflES AND THEIR SUBURBAN .RINGS 

jf^-1974 . 



situ ' 



Central Citi$ 
Suburf 




, . , ^ p 

Perceftt ^^lack | Percent Black 



W6Q ' 



\. 1970 



20.5 
.4.6 



1974 



Percent_. Black 



22.3 
5.0 



10. 7"^ 



ii:.9 



12,5- 



.* Sources : . Spe.cial "Studies Series p-20,^ No*. 55, Social and Economic 
. Characteristic^. of "nhTe Metropolitan- and NonT-Melrooot itan ^Population: T 



Iletropoli 



Population: 1974 



and 1-970 ;' Special Studieg^ejries P-23^ No. 54, 1975/ Th^ Sdc^l and 
^ ^Economic Status of the Slack Population in the> United States , 1974; and 
Final I^eport .PHC(2)-1, X^eneVal Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas, 
1960 to 1970 . if.S. Summary, / 



'in the rate of black growth within the suburbs, but that .developjic^r^as 
had"<a minor impact on the overall distribution of, blacks and whites^- ' 

The concentration of blacks revealed by these figures has nat-urally 
produced pronounced -diffetences in the racial compositions of city and 

suburban areas (Table? 2), Between 1960 and 1974, the populations of - 

. *• * 

central. cities increase'd from an avetage of 16 to 22 percent black. Over 
the same period of time, the proportion black in subui^Eki -areas remained 
at 5 percent, a figure that has been more or less const 
of World War II. . During the 19609, three cities achieved a black* 
majority; it has been es^timatecT^that by 1980, this number could reach 
eleven [14'] . " . . ' ^ 

These statistics suggest a high, and possibly rising level of resi- - 
^ dential segregation by race.-' *C^xtainly the racial balance between the 

cities and ttf^^ETurbs has deteriorated over time. However, such aggre- 

* • * »^ 
gate data do not reveal the- extent to which whites and blacks within the" 

""""^ ' " • ♦ ' *^ ' 

cities and the suburbs live in integrated of segregated neighborhoods. A 

' ---^ .n ' ' • * ' 1 

^^^^ ^ich the two races are randomly niispersed across space is clearly - 

different from one iii which .the majority of blacks reside in^a centrally 

located ghetto. .1 , ^ ' ' v 

Micrg Segregation ^ * ^ 

Changes in -the level of ml^ro • s|gfegationr-or segregation at tlie individ|ial 
laeighborhbod level — are much moxe difficult to, detect and* quantify . Most analyses 
employ a so-called -"index of segregation,*^ a statistic which, can be used to 
measure intra-city dif f erences ^in the' <iistribution. blacks -and i^i^^^ [3,16,24^}.- 
Calculation .o^ this kind of index requires data on the racial ddmposition of" 
small geographic areas. As 3uch, it is more cu^riess restricted to tract or city 
block data from the decennial Census of Housing and Population.- * ' 
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The most ex^nslve analysis of this kind to date—the ' original wo,rk of 
Karl and Alma Taeu^er [16], 'later extended by Sc^renson, Taeuber, and Hollings- 
worth :tl3]— is summarized in Table 3. The Taeubers have calculated segrega- 
tion indexes for ]/09 different cities, from 1940 to 1970. ' Their index was 
constructed to range from a minimum of zero tt) a maximtim of 100,-. where the 

' 1 

two extremes' represent zero and absolute segregation* A v^lue of zero would 
occur if each neighborhood in the city had the same propoi^tion black; and a 
vaj.ue of 100, if neighborhoods 'were either all white or all blackout not 
mixedrr Values of the index between these two extremes represent the propor- 
tion of blacks (or whites) that would have to move to produce a' unifbrm 
distlTLbiftion by face* ^ 

The Taeubers' analysis reveals that in each, year and in each region 
of the. country, the level of segregation was high. ' In 1970, f 04;^exampleTv 

s ' 

the index ranged from 52 'to 97*^ with an average equal to 80* Howev^, it 

also reveals s|aall, but widespread declines in the segregation o£ thi) 

nation's citieS* , In the North .Central states, the average index remained 

^rel^tively stable between 1940 and I960,, and then declined. "lnf^^he\ 

Northeast an,d West, the average .decreased in both the fifties/and* the 
^ ^ - — / ^ ^ 

. 1- If B . and" W. .are the number of' blacks and whites in the i^^ 
neighborhood, the index is def inlad by: * . ** ^ ^ 



'd -100 ' 



r 



where B and W are the corresponding area^or citywide {l/opulation totals 

(i.e* B =« K B.> and where n is the city's total number 'of neighborhoods; 
_ i-1 ^ . ^ ' - ^ . . . . 

2. This interpretation involves one-way moves away from areas' of 
'black (or white) dver-concentration— a reiodation' scheme that w6uld leave 
past units vac an tl and would require new unit^^to ^be^^^lt:# A related 
index, R, gives the jproportion of Households ^o .would be/invplved in a 
two-way change of residence.- This "replacement"- index is^'given by: 

R » 2p(l-p)D ' ^ 

where "p" is the city's proportiotl^ black*. 
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TABLE 3, 



TRENDS IN RACIAL RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION IN 109 
CENTRAL CITIES, BY REGION ' 



North East — 
North Central — 
South — ^ 
West;, 



All cities 



Average 


Indexes , 


194'25»i970 






1070 


1960 * 


.1950 . 


1940 


No. Cities 


74. l' 


78.9 


83.7 


83.2 


(26) 


32.6 


88.4 ■ 


•"89.9 


88:4 


• (29) . 


84.4 ■ 


91.0 - 


88.6 


84.9 


(4.4) 


67.9 


76.4 


83.0 


82.7 


, (10) 


80.0 , 


86.1 


87.3 


85.2 


(109-) 



B. Proportion of Cities With Declining Indexes 



Noir^h Easjt 'rr^ 

North Central — 
South — 
West — 



> All Cities 



'60-'70 


•'50-'60 . 


'40-' 50 


.85 


,. 92 * 


.38^ 


.97 


.76 


. .24«* 


.89 


.20 


^ .11 


1.00 , 


J. 00 




.91 

1 , 


•.»60; 





Source:. Ahnemette Sorenson, Karl Taeuber, and Leslie- J. Hollings- 

worth, Jr., "Indexes .^if Racial Residential Segregation for 109^ 
Cities in the Unlte'd States, 1940 to 1970", The Institute, for 
- Rese^irch on Povferty, University of Wiscotisin-Madison, February 
1974. " : ' \ ^ * ^ 



sixties; and in the South, jLt increased betveen'1940 and 1960,' and then * 
turned- -down. During » the slakies, over 90 percent of all cities examined 

f r 

.registered declines in seg^iegation, and averages decreased in all four 
regibns of the country. ' // ' V ^ 

h ^ , . 

Some analysts have' used the Taeubers' findings to argue that segre- 



gation has decreased in recent' years. However, the apparent gains within 
the cities may simply reflect the peripheral expansion t)f the ghetto, 
rather than a fundamental change in the spatial arrangement of households. 
More important,* perhaps,.- the index depicted in Table 3 refers to cities as 
opposed to entire metropolitan ar^as. As such, it does not capture the 
segregation that exists between the increasingly black metropolitan core 
and. the predominaatly r^hite^ suburban ting.* As urban areas expand, it 

become^^ncrdasingly important to consider segregation from as^ metropolitan 

..I . . • ^ 

< ^ • .a 

\ 

point o£ view. ^ 

AN analysis' OF METROPOLITAN AREAS ' 

. ^ fuller uiiderstaadiixg of some of- the changes that actually 

did take place during the 1960s, this analy/is ^eSamined racial patterns 
in the na'tfion's metropolitan area's in 1960'and in 1970. The study 
differs^ Srom the Taeubers' analysis itf three important ways. The analysis 
employs an index of segregation t^at has T)een shown, to be 'more sensitive 
to cet^h chan'^es in the distribution* of blacks arid whites [24"] ; the 
unit' of axialysis is thia^SMSA, as. opposed to the central city; and neighbor- 
hoods are^^efined by census tracts^ as^; opposecl to iiidividual^clty 
blocks, ^e latter' modification was necesaitated by the fact' that block 
data were' generally unavailable or metropolitan £eV as a: whole. 



Chapter H preheats a variety of statistics which desqribe the 
segregation of urban households in 1960 and 1970. These' staJtistics, show 
an overall increase in. the level , of siagregation during the ten yea|r 

period. In the majority of housing markets^ black population growifh wals 

* . ^' ^' ' • ^ , 

acct3mpaniLed by a "peri-pheral- expansion of the ghetto, a- pattern of develop- 

went which left the average black with a smaller number of whites as 

neighbors. While ,che average white was at the same time exposed to a 

^lightly higher proportion of blacks, the vast majority of urban white^ 

continued to live in neighborhoods that were almost entirely white. 
' i- ' ' ' • ' • 

Chapter III attempts to identify scvne of dhe more important factors 

that have contributed to residential segregation by race. It begins with 

an empirical analysis of the extent to which racial differences in income 

accbunt for the 'segregation of urban areas. .That analysis shows that 

income differences per se- do j{ot explain the pronounced degree of residen- 

tial segregation .by. rfce. The chapter Chen' considers other ^social, economic 

and market factors .that might -affect the location of blacks and whites 

within a housing market " , ' • v s ' - *i 

Chapter tv sjimmarizes the principle findings of the lanalysis, and 

offers some- speculations regarding future develoanents in segregation. 
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II. CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF SEGREGATION BETWEEN 1960 AND 1970. " 

This chapter examines the segregation of .blftcks and whites in the 
nation's metropolitan areas in 1960 and 1970« Two primary questions are , - 
.addressed: what is the nature of segregation, an^d how did it change over 
time? To answer these and other relate4 questions, the analysis draws on/ * 

a number of differ^nt statistics that describe the location of blacks and 

» • ■> * 

whites withixi a variety of SHSAs* Combined, these statistics present a/ ^-m 
picture of a high and consi.stently rising level of residential segregation 
by race. x ' \ \^ ' ^ , 

At the outset, it should be stressed that the analysis presente(^( here 
relies on data that was obtained from the tract reports*^ of the Census of 
Papulation and Housing* Neighborhoods, are thus defined by^ census tracts**** 
-small geographic are\s that house an average of 4,500 people** Lik^ any 
other study, the ^results of this analysis are Ultimately tied to' its choice 
of an areal unit* However, several anal3cses' have shown that tract data can, 
be substituted , for 'Ijlock data with reiatiyely- consistent results '[16^19]^ 



ERJCI 



THE DISTRIBUTipN OF SLACKS AND WHITES 

One way to describe the segregation of urban blacks is to examine 
the distribution o^ blacks and whites aci^oss neighborhoods with different 
--^cial mixes* Figure ^1 depicts the proportion of urban blacks , who reiside 
in various tyt^es of census tracts, ^where tracts are classified, adcording 
to the proportion of their residents which are black* Figure 2 presents * 
equlvilent data ^on the* distribution of urban whites* ^ These; statistics 



I** In all of the figures presented in the text, the term '*whiteSf' 
includes Spanish-^Asierican househol4s* Appendlj^ D examines SHSAs with a 
large Spanish population, and attem^3 to distinguish Spanish American 
and Anglo"-vhites* ^ Since the definition of Spanish' households dlxfered in 
I960 and 1970,. the broader analysis co\ild not rely on the conc^t 6f 
Ar^glo Whites* * ' 

' - 18 
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describe tjfe location of blacks and whites in some 238*SMSAs in 1970.^ 

/ * • 

This samme of urban areas contained over" 74 -Tper cent of the nation's 

/ * ** 

blacks fnd-over'68 percent of the rfation's whites, 

le patterns revealed in Figures 1 and 2 indicate a marked degree of 

segrj^gation. In 1970, 71 percent of all urban Slacks Lived in^ tracts 

wh/ch were over 50 percent black, and 38 percent lived in tracts which 

?ere over 90 percent black. In contrast ^ 65 percent of all urban-whites 

« * 

lived in tracts which were less than one ^fercent black. Only 12 percent 
of all whites and 14 percent of 'all blacks lived in tracts whose p.ropor- 
tion black was between 6 and 30 percent—a broad interval which is 
rougiily consistent with the notion of integrated housing, 

general p^tTterns depicted in Figures 1 and 2 occuri^d in each 
' region of the ^country (see Figures A.l and A. 2 in Appendix A), The concen- 
tration of blacks was most extreme in the North Central states, where 
almost half of the areais' blacks were in tVacts which were more thanr 90 
percent black. The concentration of blacks wa^ least extreme in the 
West. 'But even in Western SMSAs , over -63 percent of all' flacks lived 
in^Jtracts which were ov« 50 percent black, and 72 percent of all 
whites, lived in tracts that were less than one. percent black. 

Figures 3 and 4s depict fehe shift in the distributions of blacks and^ 



whites between I960 and 1970. In each graph the stolid Tine refers to the 
^distribution in 1970;'anci the dotted l^ine, to the distribution in -1960. 
The'^sample now consists of. 130>SMSAs, which existed and were fu 




1. ^l)ata wer6 unavailable f or* 5 SMS^ : 'Danbury, CgnTiecticut ; La 
''Cross, Wisconsin; ' Nashua, New' Hampshire; Oteiensboro, Keritucky; and ^ 
'^Pe(ll:e'rsburg7Co^oni^al Heights, Virginia. ^ " * ^ 
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FIGURE 1 



Diftributlon of 'Urban Blacks i 
by 'Proportion B,lack in Tract: 1970 jt 
(238 SMSAS) 
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-FIGURE "2 
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Distribution of Urban Whites 
by Proportion Black In Tract"; 1970 
(238 SMSAS) 
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FIGURE 3 
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Change in Che Distribution of Urban Blacks 
by Proportion Black in Tract: 1960 and 1970 
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< Change in Distribution of Urban Whites 
by Broportion BJ.ack in Tract: 1960-1970 
(130 StSSAS) \ 
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tracted in both I960 and JL'970. In 1970, these areas housed soiiie*86. » 

percent of all metropolitan blacks- and 81 percent of all metropolitan 

whites* ' ' V, ' ' ^ 

• • t-, ^ * • ' ^ . 

\ * 

Between I960 and d970 there was a significant increase in the- 
.proportion of blacks 'who lived, in tracts .that were' over 90 ^u^csiiilt 

black — from 33 percent in 1960 to 39 percent in 1970. " While t±iere w^s^a 

V *■ 

concurrent decline in the proportion of blacks in tracts in the 50 to ^0 
percent range, the overall proportion pf blacks in tracts whic^ ;^re over 

■ , ■ ' T • 

50 percent black increased ' fj^om 70 to|72 percent; Over the same period 
of time, the proporition* of blacks who^ lived in' tracts which were between 
6 at:n4 30 percent black declined, from ]l 6 to 14 percent,. These \|rends • 
suggest a"" significant rise in the concentration of this country's blacks. 

Similar shifts occurred ^in eacW region of the country (see figures 
45-1^8 in Appendix A). The ^proportion of blacks who >lived .in tracts that 
were over 90 p'ercent' black increased from 24 co^ 26^percent in the North- ^ 
ease; .from 39 to 46 percent in the South; from 12 to 17 tfercencS-n the 
West; and from 42 to 52 percent in the North Ceatral 'states . ^ Each region 
experienced a' rise in the proportion of blacks in tracts which were over 
50 percent blacky and-a 'decline in the proportion o^ blacks in tracts 
which fell in the 6 'to 30 percent range;. ' \ a ' ^ . 

• • • ' C' ^ 

In contrast, in 1970 the average white appears to have had a ^ 
slightly^^gher proportion ofc.hlacks as neighbors. Between 1960 and 1970 



the proportiotx of whites in tracts which were less bKitt'"-tiiie>^' percent blacks- 

fell from about 70 to 65 percent, while the proportion of ^whites in 

\, . . . ' ' ' J: \ ^ 

tracts which were between one *and 5 percent b lack, rose fromjC2^fciOttt^3 to 19 



i. A list of these SMSA's ban be/fotind in AppendisclB^ ^ 
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percent. "IChe distxibution of whites across the remaining neighborhood 
types Stayed roughly constant*. t, ^ ^ / ". .. 

This general trend occurred in' all regions but the South.' In the 
uth, the proportion of '^whites in tracts which r^were . less than 'one * 
percent blade did-not decline. While there Vas a concurrent gain in -the 
one' to 5v percent ra|ige» it was caused by a, decline in the nmnber of ^ 
whites in neighborhoods, that vere over 5 percent black. This shift away . 
from more heavily black tracts meant that 'the average white had fewer ^ 
blacks as neighbors~a* trend vrfiich contrasts wi'fch the bverall experience 
of whites In other parts of the country. * ' ^ ^ 

MEASURES OF SEGREGATION . ' ' , > % 

' While statistics regarding the overa4.1 aistt?:iburf6n of blacks and . - 
whites are usefsi'l descriptive devices, more quai^titative statistics' ' 
are required for comparisons of the J<evel of seg-regation/atross cities 
or over ti^ne. The remainder of this-" chapter thusCdevelops two <measure^ 
of ,segreg^tion--one absolute, one Relative — whlchf can be used to stjmmarize 
^de.screpancies in the location of blacks and -whj tfiAJH^B^ 
^olitan area. While t^e reduction 'of any compJ^35 phe^aenon to a single-" 
valued statisti^c necesa^arily involves a high de^gre^ of abstraction, \ 
indexes of this sor,trt>rovide convenient measures of* th^ overall, level of 
neighborhood segregati^pn. , • . * - ' 

•The analysis^ begins with the absolute measure ^nd examines changes 
ttiat have, occurred in households' exposure to oembersf ^of 4 diffetent 
racial group. The term "exposure" simply ref'ers.'to the racial mix of . an 
individual .household's neighborhood. Black eaposu^e ^-o whites is 'the 
proportion white in^the average black's neighborhoSd; and white e:qposure 



1 

to blacky, the proportion of blacky/ in the average White's neigbborhoocl. 

* • 

By themselves, exposure rates>.are fairly direct measu;res of the physical ' 
'isolation of households* When the rates of both groups are close to 
zero, segregation may be said to be high; when the rates of both groups are 
high, segregation may be said to be low. • * ; 

These absoltite measures of segregation do not control fbr^ differences 
in the social composition of urban areas. A city which is predominately 
black can achieve different levels of exposiire than can a city^wbich is 
predominately white. To control for this variation, the second half of 
the analysis employs a measure of segregation which compares the actual 
exposure rates o^ households to the exposure rates that are possible 
given the racial mix of the pop^xlation. - This relative imiex of segrega- 
tion is similar to the one that waa/naed by the Taeubers. 



1. If an SMSA con t alas n neighborhoods or census tracts, black 
exposure to whites is defied by: 

n 



(1) BX - (1/B) 



where B^ an4 are thk number of blacks and whites in the ith neigh- ' 
^orhood, . respect ivelyi,^Ti is ^the ^totai^^opulat^on of the n^ighborhpod; 
andi B is 'the SMSA's total nuniber of blacks (B »^ Bi)* White exposure 
to clacks is defined by: 2^ 



(2) wc^. arw)^ tf^l^:^^ - ^ 



where W is the SMSA's total number ot whites* The exposure rates of^ 
-blacks and whites are obviously related. Indeed, a simple manipulation 
.of the above formulas shows that: . ^ * 

* " ' * • * 

. (3) WX/BX - J/W ^ ■ . 

2. See Zoloth ^24] for a methodological comparison'bf ^the two measures* 
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B3:ack. and White Exposure -Rates : 1960-1970 » • s 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the exposure rates of/blacks and whites 

for"' the full sample of iSS^SMSAs In ,1570, and 'for the subsample of 130 

SMSAs for which • Comparable data\eue avaliafa^4'^^ In 1960 and*1970i 

i * 

St^atlstlcs for Individual SMSAs are presentfd In Table B*l of Appendix B. 
As before, data were obtained .from the trace reports of the 1960 and 1970 
Censuses of Population and Houslngt * Thus the statistics presented below 
use the census tract as the basic unit of analysis. 

Perhaps the* most striking feature of these'' statistics Is the 
enormous difference In the exposure rates of blacks and whites, which In 
1970 averaged about 0.31 for blacks and 0*04 fox' whites. This means * that 
the average black li^ed In a tract that was 31 percent white, while the' 
averag^ vhlte llvg^ in a tract that was 4 percent black. .Of course,- a 
large dlff erentSlaivln exposure is tu be' expected, given .that blacks 



wejfe only >12 per.^ent of the ^population of urbati areas; in the absence, of . 
absolute segii^^gation, a mliiority group will inescapably have more e:q)'osure 
the' majority. \ 
Another pattern that is evident from. these tables are the large 
regional differences in the exposure rates of househo^-ds. In the 1970 
^ Simple, black e:$o3ure to' whites was ^lowest in the North Central states * " 
* (0,25) ^nd highest in the North ^4^% (0*39Vand in the West (0*38)*^ In 

v) . ~ ' J - / ^ ' ; • ^ ^ 

contrast, ii^ite eatposure to blackS' was lowest in the West' (0.02) and 
highest in the S.outh (0.07). This general r^lonai ranking was observed 
in each sdmple,year. Among whites, theehigh^fe^rates of e«>o8urei were in 
Jthe South; and among hlacks, the highest rates :iWet^ in 'tSj^:Ndrth ^a^t and , . ; 
in the 'West. The exposure .rates of^blacks atfd wh±iia^^||a^'Were colsi?3-^ " ' i' 
t.ently low in the North Central states* • ; ^'--/^ v; *^- ' - ; ^ * • 



Bl^ck Exposure Co Whites: 
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1960 



-L97^ 



Full 



Selected T-lae Series Sample 
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1 ' Year Ik 
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1 1 ^ 

1 iQ7n 1 
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1 . Percetftagtf^), 
' 1 1960-1970 1 


1 . • 

-1 United Sta&es 


*M 1 1 

1 0.313. 1 


•0*.304 


1 0.333 


1 -8^.7% ' 1 
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(130) 


1. (130) 
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1 North East 


1 G.382 1 


•0.386 


1 0.422 


1 -8.5:5 1 
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1 (32)- 
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0.227 
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1 -13.7% 1 
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1 (66) 1 
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1 (35) 
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| . 0.291. 1 
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1 -8.7% 1 


1 " 
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1 -11.9% 1 
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, . . Table ,5 ' 

2 ' 

White. Exposure to Blacks: - 1960-1970 



Full r ^ 

Sample j S.efected Tine Series Sanple^ 



Ye^ar 



19^70 



1970 



1960 



Perc;entage 

Change: 

1960-1970 



United' SCatQS;^ 
•llofth East 
Nortfo'Cet^ttal 



Soifth 

i 

West 



0.0434 

. (^,8)- . 

0.64-67 
' ' (4^) 
•0.0319 

(66) 
0.069^4 I 
(86) 'I 
.0.0245 4 
/37) I 



0.0449 

(130) 

0.0494 

(32) 
.0.03J6 

(35) 
0.0711 

(40) 
0.p270 



0.0420 

(130) 

0.0405 

(32) 
0,0330 

(35) 
0;0804 
* (-40) 
0.0231 

(13) 



+6.9% 
+22.0% 

+1.8% 
. -M*6Z 
+16.9% 



r 
f 



X Weighted * by the SMSA^s nt^nber of blacks. . 
, 2* Weighted by the SMSA's nuoHer of whites* 
3. Figures In parenthesis indicate sample size. 



Despite these gross similarities J.n the -two sample years, sigai- 
ficant- changes occurred. 'A4 examination of the^ statistics whdch underlie 



^ ^able 4 shgws ^thaC black exposure fco whites* declined- in 97 of the 130 
SMSAs, from an average V>f 33 percent in 1960 to an average •of 30 percent 
in 1970* .Widespread dejclines occurred in'^each region oi tKe country. 
Tlie^drops were larg;^^ in. the North .Central states and in the West, where 
the 'average black's exposure to whites decre^ed by 14 and 12 percent, 
respectively. These general trends' are consistent with the distributional 
data presented at the outset of this discussion, which showfed %n increase * ^ 
in the j>ropdrtion of blaclgs in predomln-ately black tracts. 

In^ contr^t, white exposure, to blacks increased ^in 74 SMSAp, declined 
in 54, and ^^ayed constant in 2. ^ These shifts produced a_ 7 percent rise 
in the average white's exposure tq blacks. In all regions save the^ ^ 



South, the" exposure of whites increased*-a trepd that implies thiat «the ' 

average white had more blacks as neighbors. In* the Soiith, just the * 

opposite change took place:* the average exposuire-of whites to blacks * ' ' ' 

declinfed from 8 to 7 p^rcent. These regional ^trends are agfiln consistent ^ 



with the distributional data that were examined at the "beginning of the r 
cnap cer^. / v ^^''^^^-i ^ 

A simple MocTel of Ghetto growth , " j,* • * ^ - * • - 

" ' * ' / ' „ ^ 

To gain some perspectives^jaa-- the trencfs that "are revealed in> Tables . 

' , ( '* ' ' ' ^ . ■> ^ ^ 

"^""^r^d 5^ dt may be helpful to consider how exposure', rates might ch^inge 

from' the simple process of urban gr oyth» '- As an example, suppose t!||^t 

i . s . ' 

blacks. Live ija a Centralized', all^black clustei,^ surrounded^ by ^n Integra* 

f I ^ : . * . : • } : - ' \ > 

ted* bor^er^'^or transitional zone. Such a city is depicted iji Figure 5* 

* * ' ^ ' ■ ^ . . f 

Sup|)0^e^also that as the b3.gLck population grows-J tiia .ghetto expands . 



peripherally, with the^ border shifting outward^ into ad j«eri€" an{[* formerly 
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FIGURE 5 

An Hypothetical Pattern of Ghetto Growth 
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all-white neighborhoods,- and with previoualjr mi'ied neighborhoods becooing 
black. In Figure 5, this pattern of ghetto' growth carf be illustrated by 
conjparing our hypothetical city, in peripds 1 and 2, or in periods l and 3. 

■Black exposure to whites \WL11 tend to decline with this geatfral* 
pattern of growth reflecting* the decireased size of border. neighbgrhoods 
relative to the larger black interior. "This is .simply a matter oT^eometry c"^ 
the periphery of a cirtfle qr square grows less rapidly, than its areia. If the 
width and racial mix of the border remain approximately; the same~^ they 
do in the examples in Figure 5— black exposure to whites will decease as 
the ghetto area ej^ands. This decline reflects an increase in the- 
proportion of blacks that live in neighborhoods where the cdncentration 
of ;rtiites is low* 

The accomp^ying change in. the exposure of whites to blacks will , 
depend on the overall change in the- area's ratio of -blackS to whites 
When white growth is relatively slow, the e;q)andlng ghetto area will- 
become large relative- to the white sectors .of the metropolis and the ^ 
average exposure of whites will increase. ' Such an outcome can be illus- 
trated in Figure' 5 by comparing the hypothetical city in pepiod3<4tjandL 2. 
When white growth is relatively rapi'd in comparison- to the growth of * 
blaclfe*, thQ border will become less important relative to the white ' 
sectors of the market* The**average white will then ^be e:q)bs3d to a 
smaller proportion of blacks;. This latter outcome" can be illustrated by 
comparing period8\i/and 3. ' . ' J * ^ - 

Interpreting Trends f 

. * ' V 

These simple .examples suggest that" differences thi^ size of a . 

city's ghetto will lead to differences in_the^exposure. iates of» h<)«shold3. ' ' 

They also suggest that "black growth will typically lead tro a decline in' 

' ^ '.^ -J . ■ • '. 

the exposure of blacks to whites. The trends depicted in Table 4 ar6 

28 ' " J) \ " 
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r ' ^ * * - . * ' 

generally consistent with the sf^ypo theses. The number of blacks incteas^d 

in all but 10 ^i^^^s in the sample* As expected from the examples in « 

Figure 5, ^ninety-three of the 120 SMSAs with ^growing black population ^ 

experienced a decline in the average black'*s exposure to whites. ' 

- ^ t ' « . 

Thi'^ trend should be taken as fairly strong evidence that existing ^ 
racial patterns were preserved in- the majority of areas examined • 
Established black neighborhoods appear 'to have filled in .and expanded 
outward, so that the average black 'was exposed to a smaJLler number of ^ 
whites. More encouraging for advocates of integration are the ,25 instances 
in trtiich black exposure to whites increased despite a concurrent rise in 
Che area's number of blocks. These developments indicate a change in 
the general ordering, of' households—either wider transitional areas* 
around established black neighborhoods or an increase in the dispersion 
of blacks within the metropolitan area. ' . 

Movenll^nts in trfiite exposure to blacks can also be interpreted in 
terms -of our simple model of ghetto growth. The average white's exposure 




tp^ blacks typically declin,ed in areas where white, growth exceeded black 

<• 

-g^fcowth (30/36) and increased in areas' where the- two growth rates wete 
reversed \6^/92) . Thl,s simple relationship fs not surprising in 1 
our earlier finding that established racial patterns were generally ' « 
maintained throughout the sixties. Iflien white growth was relatively ^ 

\ , • P , 

i.' -The aiSAs .Were Albuquerque, New- Mexico; Ann 'Arbor, Michigan;- 

^ lilnghamton* New. York-Eennsylvanla; Brockton, Massachusetts; Charlotte, 
No\th Caroliona; Colbradd Springs,- Colorado; Columbus, Georgia-Alabama^ 
DurHam, North Carolina; fil Paysb,* Texas; Flint, Michigan; Fort Worth, 
'TexaSyt Houston, Texasi Madison, Wisconsin; Miaiil, 'Florida; Nashvilie-- 
• Davisa1p^ Tennessee; Photoix'^ Ariiona; Portland i^'lfetii:^; Richmond, Virginia; 
Sac remenW^ Calif oxT^I^ ^Barbara, California; Syracuse, New' York ;\ 
Toledo, Ohio-^lichfgaaVTi^^^ Arizona, Ut;lca-Rome*^ New York; ^at;erloo,' 
Iowa* ' " , . > ^ ' ' ' 
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sluggish, the expanding, border ar;eas g^rew large relative to the ^rtiite 

sectors of the metropolis' and the average exposure of whites increased; 

when white- growth exceeded black growth, the border grew less important 

^and the average ^ite was then exposed to a sm^aller proportion of 

blacks. * ^ » ^ . * . ' ' . ^^^^ 

Thir gener^il pattern of develdpment can also be used to explain ^ 

regional differences in the exposure of whites ^o. blacks. The figures in 

Table 5 revealed that the airerage kite's expostire to blacks increased in 

all areas but the South — the pnly regTorj- of the country in which the 

growth of whites exceeded the.growth^of black3. In tlie South', white 

exposure to blacks declined by 17 iJercent,^ whAe the region's overall 

proportion black declined from 20 to' 19 percent. In the -remaining ' 

sections of the country, white exposure to blacks increased by about 18 

percent, while the overall proportion black increas'ed itom 8 to 10 

• ^ ^" / • 

percent. \ ' ' ' 

^ * One should^ note ^ that there .is ai^ ambiguity inherent in this interpre- 
tation—a po^tive correlation between the change in the average exposure 
of^^ites to blacks aiid the area's .prc^portion black would aTso arise in 

>^,ai^ integfated 'housing market. Fortunately, these two alternatives can be 

djLstinl^shed by cpnsidering the concurrent experience of blacks, 'if the 

increased exposure' of whites to blacks were due to a dispersion in the 

\ • - * 

.area's black population, ^the exposure rates of both groups would increase. 

This occurred in leiis than one third of the 74 mettiopolitan areas in 
which white exposures rosei 
' Sedtoral Trends 

The above stat^tstics could be^'B^i^ticized in that they may.be too 
broad^ to capture subtle,' tut nevertfieieS^ important developments in 

1 • « 
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of upper income blacks may be moving to^previQUsly all-^hi 



different sectors ofi the housing market. For example, a substantial number 

Lte neighborhoods, 

even though the majority of blacks continue to reside in ateas that are in 
or adjacent to tUp ghetto*. This kind of development might well be lost in 
the aggregate statistics that have been described in'tzhe previous pages. 

In an attempt to distinguish trends t^t have occurred in different 
sectors of the market, tracts were divided into three equi-sized groups', 
based on the incomes of their residents.^' High incpme tracjts had, average 
family incomes that were in the upper third for the SMSA a4 a whole; 
middle and low income^ tracts average Incomes that were in the middle 
and lower thirds. Tables 6 and •/tSbm^rize trenjls in the exposure rates 
of blacks and whites for each of these three neighborhood types. Equiva* 
lent statistics for individtial SMSAs are presented in Table 
Appendix B. . • 

* • 

The data presented in Tables 6 and 7 reveal large differences in the 

level of exposure across different neighborhood types. In^ 1970 white 

exposure tg blacks averaged one and 3 -percent in the high and toiddle 

income areas, and 10 percent in^ the. low. Evidently, \Aites' contact with 

blacks was largely confined to neighborhoods with incomes iil the lower 

third of the income scal/B. In contrast^ black exposure to \ihites was 

^ relatively liigh (0.73) in high income neighborhoods and rela tively low* 

(0.24) in neighborhoods with incomes in the lawer third.^ However, since 

, "******^^^. 
the overwhelitting majority of -blacks, lived in loj/er income tracts* 

the relatively high rates of^'^^yosure in high income tracts refer to 

a handful of ^blacks constituting small minorities In prosperbus white 

communities. * ^, * 



B.2 of 



years < 



1« The income definition of a*^ given tract may change 
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.Black Exposure to White^^y Neighborhood T^pe: 1960-1970 

(130 SMSAa) ' ' 





1 Low IncQi£e 
J Neighboirnood 


(■ ■ Middle Inqdme 
1 Nei(?hb^orh(Jod " 


\ High Income' | 
Neighborhood 1 






1 1970 / 


/1960, 


1 1970 


1 .I960" 


1 1970 


1 1960 1 


United 


States 


0.2^ 1 


0.-271 


1 0.515 


• .1 - • 

1 0.646 

-I ■ 

1 ; 0.683 


0.731 


1 0.827 1 


North 


East 




Q.359 


1 0.535 


• 0.80^ 


1 0.859'' 1 


North 


Central 


/Q.188 1 


0.230 


1 0.401 


1 : 

1 ^ 0.590 

1 \ 


0.626 . 


\ 0.737 1 


South 




/ * ' 

/ 0.194 1 


0.211 


*| 0.537 


1 ■ 0.638 

M >^ ■ 


0.741 


!• 0.835 1 


West 




^.309 1 


0.384 
♦ 


1 0.597 
* ■** 


1,5 0.687 


0.699 


1 0.809 1 




• ^ / 


f 




TABLE 7 


1 


* • 
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f White Exposure to Blacks by^ Neighborhood Type: 1960-1970 

(130 SMSAs) 



United |Stat^ 
North'l East 

Central* 
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Low Income 
Neighborhood 



1960 



0. 102 
0.097 
0.095 
0.194 
0.061 



ttiddle Incone 
Neighborhood 



1970 



1960 



High Income 
Neighborhood 



1970 



0.031 
0.030 
0.018 
0.063 
0.016 



I:" 



0.026 
0:022 _^ 
0.013 
0.068 
0.007 



\ 

>0.01^' 
0.015 
6.009 
0.022 
0.00^ 



1960 



0.011 
0.011 
0.005 
0.023- 
0.004 



.'l^hted by the ntmber o£ blacks, 
ighted by the number of whites. 
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A comparison of exposure rates over time also rev«als that sectoral 

\ • * - ' . . ' \ 

trends were similar to ^ those which ^ve been ob^rved for the SMSA as a 
whole* The average black's exposure to whites declined in each neighbor- 
hood type aadin each region of the country. As noted earlier such 
declines would signal the peripherafl. growth and expansion of established 
black communities. Evjen 'in high income areas — ^where some dispersion ^ 
might be expected to occur — the pattern was much the same; indeed^ the 
average exposure of blacks to whites decreased by 11 percent in both High 
and low income tracts. The consistency of the data across the different 
neighborkood- types supports our earlier contention about the stability .of 
racial -patterns. 

Relative Measures of Segregation: ^196CHi'970 . - 

^ombining all of this infon^ation into some judgment o^ the overall 
.change" in "residential segregation" raises knotty probleds of definitions 
and concepts. Up until now, we have examined exposure rates in absolute ^ 
terms. However, in devising a measure of segregation one might also want; 
to consider the maximum rate that is possible, given the size of tbie^two' 
racial groups . An alternative measure of sepegation would take these 
P9ssibillties into account, and compare the gains , that were -actually made 
to the gains that were physically possiblt^., ^ 



apajring the actual expolure rat 



One such measure can be formed by c^mp4)ring the actual exp3fure rate 
of blacks to whites to the exposure rate that would arise if hlacks were 
evenly distributed throughout the metropolitan area; the latter is equal 



: 1 

to the proport^ion white in the SMSA as a whole. This relative 



"exposure" index^ is constructed to range from a minimum of zero to a 



maximum of 100 > with 100 depicting an area where tracts are either all 
white or all black, and' with, iero representing an area where each tract 
has the same concentration of blacks* 



1. In the simplest case where the population (TO consists of two 
groups— blacks (B)' and whites (W)— the "relative** exposure index is . 
defined by: , ^ , 

^'(1)' Ig =• [1 - BX/(l-m)] -100 ' 

or, altematijcely, by: 

(2) =. [1 - WX/ffl] • 100 ' - 

where WX is white exposure to blacks, BX ig black exposure to whites, and 
1 i$ the area's proportion Ijlacks/^ Because the ratio of 'whi^e to black 
exposure (WX/BX) is equal to the ratio of blacks to whites m/ (1-m) , tllfe 
two measures are equivalent. They ^re ajso equivalent^ to a third 
measure, which compares the average inter-racial .exposure rates of all 
hous^olds to the overall .exposure rate that is possible: 

f3N I , ( ^ ^ mBX+ (1-m) WX \ \^ ^ \: 
t ' 2ma-m) ) . 

From the above formulation, it is obviou^that the "relative'' exposure 
index weights Che exposure rate bf each group by the relative size of 
its population. , 

^ When the population consists of thr^e groups — iilacks (B), Vhites 
(W), and other non-whites (ONW)~the .aboVe equations have to be modi- 
fied slightly -to obtain an index which w^ll range from zero to 100. ^ 
Under this modification. Equation 1 becoi^es: 

(4) - [1 - BXV(B+W)] • mi ^ ^ \ 
s 

where BX' -'^^ ^'^^ ' revised index' is used in the 

calculations that are- presented' in the. text, if' is highly correlated 
(V" ) with the index described by Equation 1. 
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^ ^ TAble 8 summarizes values of this relative measure of .segregation 
for the full sample of 238 SMSAs,.and for the su^sample of 130 SMSA^ for 
which time series data are available. Statistics for tfie^ individual, 
metropolitan areas are presented in Table B. 1 of Appendix B. Acpordingv 
to these statistics,^ residenfial" se^^^ation by race was l\igfiest in 'the 
North Central states and lowest in the North East and the West. This 
^general ordinal ranking held in each of the three samples^ In the full 
[1970 sample, the index ranged from^'a minimum of 0.2 (Provo^Srem,* Utah) to 
/a maximum of 85.8 (Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Florida) with an Iverage of 
.52.8. Metropolitan areas with extremely low index values were generaj-ly 
those in which the number of blacks was a^gllgiSle. 

The statistics pre-sented in Table 8\also revear a > significant rise 
in the level of segregation between 1960 and 1970. *In the }^S. as ^a 
whole^/^-fhe average index of segregation increased by 6 percent,^ with 7^ ^ 
percent of the sample areas registering an increase in segregation. , The 
increase was largest in the North Eastern states (8 percent) and smallest 
in the Uest (2 percent). Only 31 *of the SMSAs in the sample registered a^ 
decline in jeg^yegation. For the m®st part, these were the same SMS^ 
which black exposure to -whites increased —a development which cotilW^ 
signify^either wider transitional areas around established black 'neighbor- 
hoods or a more general increase in €&e dispersion of blacks within the 




hou3ing toarket. ^ ^ ' * 

..^1. The SMSAs include those listed in footnote 1, p.. ZOf plus * 
(Hiatleston, -Sioutli Carolina; Fall River, Hain^-Rhode Islatid; Manchester, 
New Wmpshire^r^^ Alabama;- New York, New^' York; Pueblo y .Colorado; 

Sfeattle--Everett, Washington; Spokane, Washington. ' • 



Index cTf ResiiientiA Segregation by Race 'for Metropolitan Areas: ^ 1960-1970 



1 



*' Year 



United States 
Nor^ East 
North Central 
^ South 
West 



Full 
Sample 



1970 



52.8 ' 
(238) 
.46.3 
(49)' 
6f;2 
(66) 
5^.8 
(86) 
41.-8 
(37) 



Selected Tinle' Se 



I- 



Sefctes 



Sample 



19,70 



55..8, 

(130)' 
48.9 
(32) 

-66.5 
(35) 
62.5 
(4a) 
♦51 9 
(23) 



1960 



52.^ 

(130) 
-45.2 
(32) 
63.2 
(35) 
58.8' 
(40)' 
45.0 
(23) 



Percentage J 
Change:- | 
1960-1970 



•>+6.0% 'y^^lV' 

+5.2% " . I 
■ +6'. ^% ' I 

• • - ' r 

+2.0%- I 



•X 



!• .Weighted by the aiSA's total population/ 
2«; Sample size ij^parenthesis'. ^ • 




SUMMIT 



The statistics^presented' in t*his chapter attest to the high level of 
segregation that characterizes the majority of housing markets. They a^so 
suggest that the, .intensity of that segregation— -s/hether measured in 



absolute or in relative terms~has' increased in recent yearsf. This 



^increase occurred in spite of 




economic » social, and polit:ii:al 



i 



developioents which might have encouraged integratioiS During the~T960's 



established minority ^eighborhoods generally filled in and expanded 
'outward, a patt^^n of ^ peripheral 'growth that left t^e average black 
a smaller nuiobe^^of whites as neighbors. Whilfe the average white was at 
the same time exposea tq a slightly larger number of blacks, the vast 
majority of urban whites continued to live In neighborhoods where less , 
than one percept the Inhabitants were black,. »' 
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'-^ 111. FACTORS AFFECTING THE LEVEL OF RESIDENTIAL ^GREGATION BY RACE 
;^ The previous chapter. docunwMited the intensity/ and the relative, 



tenacity , #£ resifiential segregation by race. Despite-conditions which on 
the* surface would appear to be cOndusive to integration, «esta}>lished 
^racial patterns were generally mfinCained throughout the 1960s/ This 

chapter attempts to Identify some of ? the more inq^ortant economic,- social, 
• ;:an<i market factors that were associated with a.'hig'h level of residential 
se^egation by race. While the ^alysis "is^at best exploratory, it is " 
hoped that the empirical findings; which are presented ^in this chapter*^ 

Will provide some insight into th| complicated set df forces that affect^ 

^ I ' - " - 

, the racial stratification of^urbaS atea$. . ^ 

'V ^ 1 ' 

The first part of the. abalys^ explores the extent to which racial 
differences in.^income^ explain 'the ^locations of blacks and whites. XThe 
remainder of the chapter ,considers|l ot|ier social', instituti^jda^nd market 
/factors that may' be\asso4ia£ed\ith segftegation. This latter atl^ysis is' 
based on a.eross-sectional re^ressio^ equation : which relates »thelSMSA's 
/ index of segregation to a number 6r, causal and; contextual^ variables 
t;hought^to affect' the level of racial mixiag. i { ^ 



BLACK-WHITE DIFFERENCES IN INCOME 

It has sometimfes been argued that, the segregation of urban Areas is 
the direct ^result of pronounced disparities in the incomes of blJ^ks and 
Whites. Ot\ the surface, this argument has enormous .intuitive appeal. In 
1974, thd median incqnie. of bla^ families was 41 percent less than the 
median income of whites. Sinqe .households fcith similar incomes tend to 

' - \ " 

select similar quality homes, and since dwellings tend to be clustere 

c • % ■ ' • i 

siae, age, ^and quality,, economic differences .pet se could conceiyabl; 

• * ' . ' 

explain a large amount of residential se^egation by race. 




•,i This generai lin^ of reasoning has lead sone analysts |o liien the 
segregation .of the j^atiott's blacks to ' the segregation of earlier '.migrants 



trf^the cities. Banfield writes that: 



The. other minority groups once lived in the qlde^t parts.' 

of the inner cities — and the Negrd^ lives there now — not . ^ 

because they were looked down on* (aJ^hoifgh7N>£^oursfe, 

they were) as because they' had low incomes [1, p. 78]. 

• -. • . * 

A corrallary to this basic analogy is the assumption that 'econonic . 

progress on the part o'f blacks will eliminate residential "^segregatjion by 

race — just as such gains eventually led .to the assimilation of earlier 
♦ 

immigrant groups, 
/s 



This section examines' the'-extent tc|. which racial differences in 
income account ,fd;: the segregation of urban areas. The analysis begins 
'by deriying the number of blacks that would live in ^ given neighborhood 
»^if blacks at each* income level were ^Represented to the same extent as ^ 
otherwise similarf-whites^ Differences between the expected "and the 

actual number of blacks in^^the various parts of the metropolis are then . 
used to calcul^e measures of segregation which are similar to the ones 
that were presented in Chapter II. '^s ^echnique-"^cnown as indirect 



standardization-r-enables one to deriSre an index of segregation that * • 
-.controls for the effects of racial income dia?trentials [6,5^15]. ^ 

•f . . , ^ - 

. \ 

Esticiatt-ing the |:xpected' Distribution of Households 

.The procedure irrelatively simple. Suppose that income were the 
■' • , . ^ ^ , • - ' . 

. sole determitiant of one's location within an urban area. 'The expected 

number of blacks in a g^ven neighborhood would then depend on th% income' 

\ distribution of the n^eigliborhood's residents and oii the ineon\p distribu- 

tion of blacks and whl^es^ in the^ SMSA as a whol^* If a neighborhood 

contained a^high proportion of high income households and if the vast 
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A « 



majority of blacks .were poor, otdy ¥ small number of blacks would the 
expected to live in the area* 




^ As an example of this technique > suppose *that_y.acks ire 5 percent; 
of-|he market- s households with irfciomes in esccess o^ $15,000." If a tract 
has 200 households in this partici^ar^ iici^ome ^|ategory, one would expect 
10 of those households to be black (10 « 0.^^;iob). Applying this 

general logic to each incdme-category, one can derive the expected number 

' 1 ' * ^ ' 

of blacks for any given tract. ^ The expected number of whites (or more" ^ * 

precj,sejy, non-blacks) is then equ^l to the difference ^e.tween the j 

tract;'s total population and its expected number of blacks. , / 

Ideally, this simple estiaat^.on procedure would enable one to 

predict the distribution of blacks and whites |in the absence -af prejudice 

and discrimination. Howrever, to ascertain extent, the economic stratifi- X ^? 



cation of urban arMS 4t\X depend on the existing pattern of residential I ^ 

segregation by^race. N^le^other criteria mighit have_l)jeen tised ^to 
predict the locations of blacks and x^ites," most 'would suffer from this 

■ "f' ' ■ .-■ . ^ 

•saia^' inherent ambiguity. As a 'result, a technique of this sort is' more* * ^ 
properly viewed as a test o'f^he-extent to which 'racial differences iii^ 
income explain the existing pa'tt^ril of segregation. It is less accurate 
when Viewed as a device to predicfsome idealized configuration of urban 
areas. * • * / • 

% 

^ ' - h 

1. If^E(B.) is the expected number of blacks in the j tract 
then: i • A • » , ' " * ' ' . 

where is the, proportion black for the SMSA's families in the i^" income \ 
categoryy\ F , is the number of families in the 'i^^ income category in 

the Jth tract; /k is the ntamber of income categories; and s is the aver^ 

age family size for the SMSA' s blacks. Note that^scaling by s is , ^\ \ • 

necessary to translate number of families into number of p^sons. . \ 
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The ActualXSiad the Expected Distribution of Households 

Figures 6 and 7 cpmpare our estimates of the actual and expected ' 

distribution of blacks and whiter across census tra-ct^ with different J ' 

• . * / 

rarcial mixes. These statistics are similar to the ohes presented 'in 
Ch^ter II, except that they refer to a smaller number of metropolitan 
al^s.. In 1970, data on the distribution of black family income was 
available for only 76 SMSAs — those with a papulation in excess of 250,000, 

, and those with a significant number of blacks. However, these 76 SMSAs 
.cpnt^ined some 87 percent of all metropolitan black's and 72 percent of 
all metropolitan wkite^,^ g| 

Figjire 6 gives striking evidence that the ghettoization of this 
nation s blaqks is not the direct consequence of tlieir flower incomes. 
Seventy-tour percent of the sample'ls blacks lived in tracts which were 
more t^ian 50 percent black; if income were the sole determinant of 
Tocation, this proportion^ would be under one. In contrast, over 87 

, percent of the sample's blacks were „ expected to live in tracts in the 5 
to 30 percent range, while in actuality, the proportion was only 12. 
'This large discrepancy between theL ;accual and the predicted distribution ^ 
of ,urbai> blacks lends little credeW^o the view that blacks are segre- 
gated because they are poor. J^^^^ \ 

-'km- 

, The statistics in tigtire 7 ^fe^ra, stg^ that is much the same. 
While 64 percent -o.f the sai|5i^'i|"'whites lived ia tracts that were less 
than'oneNfj^rcent black, th^^expected proportion was close. to iero. In 
^cont^rast, almost 85*perccent of tH% sample's whites were expected .to live 
in tracts in the 5 to 30 percent/range; but in actuality, the proportion * 
was just 13. If incotae were the sole determinant of location, the \ 



1. . Throughout this discuslion, theyterra "whites" refers to noii- 
blacks. ^ . f ' r . f 
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FIGURE 7 . \ ' ' ■ 

'Actt%l and. Predicted Distribution , .of Urban Non-'Blacks 
. by Proportion' Black in .Tract /* 
.. ^ . * (-76 SMSAS) 




majority of whites would be expected to have a larger number of blacks as 
neighbor's • ; • ^ ^ 

Actual and Expected Rates of Exposure 

• Similar conclusions can be drawn' from the aggregate measures of 
segregation that were developed in Chapter II. Table 9 shows the actual 
^and t>e expected exposure of blocks to whites for the 1970 sample of 76 . i 
SMSAs. It' also presents eqt^ivalent statistics for a subsampl^e of 39 
SMSAs in I960 and 197|). Further reduction of tl^e sample in the time 
series comparislon wa^ necessitated by Che fact that I960 income data 
were available fior.rionwhites, but riot .for blacks. To maximize itu;er- 

temporal comparability, SMSAs in which blacks were less than 95 petceit 

' J 

of all nonwhites were eliminated fjrom. the sample. The resulting siibsample ~ 

of 35 SMSAs contained almost half of the nation's, urban blacks. 

The -figures in Table 9 reveal a Large discrepancy between the pxpected 

and the actual exposure. of blacks, to whites. In . the- 1970 -ssuaple oi 76 SMSAs, 

the average black was expected to live in^a neighborhood that was 81 percent^ 

white. However-^ithe actual exposure of blacks to' whires Has under ^30 per- 

cent, littl^^n^^e than a.^ third pf the level prfSdicted on the basis of income 

alone. The difference between the abtixal and tlie expected exposure rate o£ 

* . • * 

<blaGks — although Ijarge in all regions of. the country — was highest in the 

North Central states and lowest in the West;. -^'"'^ 

Time series data from' the sample' of 39 SMSAs suggest fhat fhese ' 

j> — . ^ \ 

di£ferences--have increased -over time, primarily due to the large decline 

in the .actual expijBure^ df blacksr to whites.' For the most*oart. the 

expected exposure of flacks changed in a way that was consistent with 

broadfer trendy In the incomes of blacks and vrtiites. Developments in the * • 



Actual and Expected Exposure of Blacks Co nbn-blacks: l960-<197d . 





76 SMSA's^ 


1 \ ^ J 

) 39 sllSA's^-4 




1970 


I I97ft \ 1960 




1 iKatio 

I i 1 Pf ^ , . 
1 / {Actual 
1 t 1 to 
Actual [Expected | Expected 


1 

1 ;/ 

r 

Actual 1 Expected 


Ratio 1 1 1 Ratio 
of 1 1 - 1 of * 

Act;uaX • | | (Actual 
to — - — I '1 1 "Co 

Expected [Actual [Expected [Expected 


United States 
North East 

» 

North Central 
Squth 
. V7GSt 


.297 1 .814 1 .165 
•(76)^, 1 1 . . 
.384 1 T841 1 .457 
(14) 1^1 
.218 1 .838 1 .260 
(18) 1 1 
.270 1 .755 1 .358 
(36) I -1 ^ 
.378 1 .901 1 .420 

(8) 1 


.245 1 .786 
(39) I 

.470 1 .917 
(5) 1 

.198 1 .826 

'(10) .1 
.262 1 .748 
(24) I 

H.A. I n.A. 


II 1. 

.312 \ .277 1 ..785 | , .353 
1 (39) 1 1 

.513 1 .555 1 .930 \ .597 - 
1 (5) I 1 

.240 1 .230 1 .849 | .271 

1 (l9^ 1 1 
.350 1 .289 1 .730 | .396 

1 (24) 1 • 1 
N.A. 1 N.A. 1 N.X. 1 N.A. 



United States 
North East 
North Central 
South; 
Vest • ^ 



•Table 10 

' - 5 f 

Actual and Expected Exposure of Non-blacks to Blacks: 19^0-ld70 



2 • 
76 SMSA's'^ 1 


39 SMSA's^ ' 


1970 j 


1970 1 1960 


1' . [Ratio [ 
• I- -1 of 1 
\ 1 [Actual 1 
I . . ' 1 to I 
Actual [Expected [Expected!. 


Actual [Expected 


Ratio 1 1 [Raj|;io 
of 1 '1 of . 

Actual j I ' (Actual 
to . 1 1 _ , j ' to , 

Expected [Actual [Exflcted [Expected 


\'049 1 -.135 1 .364 | 
(76)^ 1 [ [ 
.057 j .126 \ .456 [ 
' (44) 1 I 1 
.035 1 .133 1 .259 | 
(18) -\ ^ /\ I 
.068 I .191^ 1 .358 1 
(36) 1 . I 1 
I .033 1 .078 1 .419 1 
1 (8) 1 - 1 1 


.053. [ .170 
(39^^ 

.039 1 ..075 

(5) 1 
%038 A' .158 
-(10) [ 

.072 1 .205 

(24) 1 . 

N.A. I N.A. 


II 1 » 
,311 1 .055. 1 '.157 4 1 .352 
1 (39) 1, 1 
.^513 1 .039 1 .065. | .596 

1 (5) 1 1 t 

.240 1 i037 1 .138 (■ .270 

1 (10)- 1 1 
.350 j .082' i .208 I .395 

1 (24) iN^: 1 • . 

H.A. 1 N.A. 1 H.A., 1 N.A. ' 

.1 Y . ] 



1. Weighted by the SMSA's nuabcr of blacks. V 

2. Data tor individual SHSA's is presented in Table 1 of Appenilx C. 

3. Figures In parentheses indicate sample size. 

4. The sanple contained no SllSA's in the West. , ^ 

5. Weighted by the SMSA's nunbcr of tton-blacks . 
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North Central states and in the South primarily reflected changes in the 

economic positions of blacks; the ratio of black to whitei family income 

i - ^ • 

decreased by a small amount in the Horth Central ^stjCfes, i^ut-AJslTvby a 
laj^ amount in the South (i8].^ However, the\elatfve income oj ^ bla cks 
also increased, in the East~a trend which appears to conflict /.with the 
concurrent decline in the expected exposure of blacks. F^flfth^^^alysis 
of the data revealed that this decline was' produced by a marked increase 
in the extent to which neighborhoods were stratified by income. This 
increase—which was not observed in the North Central states oj^ ia- 
the South — was *suf f iciently laxge to offset a concurrent rise in ^he 
purchasing power of blacks. 

Table 10 presents equivi^ent statistics -on the exposure of whites to • 
blacks. Again, there ^e large discrepancies in expected and actual 
values. If income were the sole* 'ieterminant of^ocation in the sample of 
76 SlISAs, l:he average' white would live in a tract which was- 13 per'cent 
black. In actuality, however, the average exposure of whites to blacks 



was .<:loser to 5 pvcent— a considerable differential which suggests that 
Incomei differences per se have little to do with the segregation of urban 
j}lacks. " . ' - . * ^ 

Relative Indexes of Segregation " _ 

ft 

An absolute measure of ^segregation analogous to the one developed in' 
Chapter II can be formed by comparing the expected exposure of blacks *to 
whites; to the exposure that would arise if blacks were eveiily-.dispersed 



across space; the latter is again equal to the area's proportion white. ^ 

-.- . . ■ . .■.;-,..„. I ■ - 

1, The expects index of segregation is defined as follows: 
A ■ 

t where BX is.tfhe expected exposure of blacks to whites, and l-o i^* * 
the area's proportion tdiite. ' . . 
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" , 

The resulting index of'" segregation*-,-Kienoted by Index' Ill^in Tab3,e 

estlmates the level of residential segregation by race that w ould _ar.ise - 

if income w6re the sole determinant of location. The statistics in Table 

11 indicate that this level would be very low. Indeed, in the sample of 

\^ 76 SMSAs, the expected ind^ of segregation (Index III) was less than 2 

percent: of its actual level (Index II).' ' / ■ 

One might nevertheless wish to construct 4n index of segregation 

that incorporates facial differences in 'income into its definition 'of a 

non-segregated city. Such, an index can be formed by comparing the 

actual exposure rate of l^acks to *^e exposure rate that was predicted on 

the basis of household income. In this adjusted segregation measure-^ 

>. ^ ^ . - . ' ^ " 

, denoted by Index I in Table 11 — the expected rate' of exposure of biack| 

to whites replaces the .area's proportion white as the underlying standard.' 

^ for integration. A comparison of the adjusted (I) arid the unadjusted"* 

(II) index shows that this modification makes little dif^ere^ce. The' , ' 



rankings of the regions remained the same, as did the cli^nge§ that were 
observed over time. v 



1* This adjusted index of segregation is defined by:' 
BX 

A ' 

where BX and BX are the actual and the expected index of segregation, 
respectively. • 

2. Data for individi^al SMSAs is presented 'in Table C.2 of 
Appendix C. * ^ ^ 
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Table 11 



Actual and Expected' Itidexes of Segregation:* Blacks v. Non-blacks: 1960-1970 



1 



United States^ 
North East 
North Central 

. South ' ' 
•Uest 



76 SMSA's 



2 



1970 



Index 
I: 



I Index 
I II: 



;dex 
II: 



Adjusted lUnadjusted lExpected 



.6ll» I .615 
(76)^ I 
.539 
(14) 
.706 



I 



\ 



<18) 
.641 
(36) 
.534 

L_(81 I 



.543 
.708 
".^47 
^ .536 



^10 
.0^0 
.008 
.018 
.004 



39 -Smk's 



1970 



1 



1960 



Index 
I: 

Adjusted 



.680 

(39) 

.492 

(5) 

.749 

(10) 

.653 

(24). 

N.A.^ 



Index I Index/— {Index {Index {Index 
II: { III: ■ I I: { 11: { III: 

Unadjusted I Expected I Ad jus ted jUnad jus ted I Expectted 



.684 
.495 
.751 
.659 
H.A. 



IL 



.014 I ,641 1 
{ (39) { 
.'402 
(5) 
.724 
(10) 
.611 
(24) 
N.A. 

t. 



.005 
.010 
.019 
N.A. 



.648 
.405 
.727 
.623 
N.A. 



I 
I 



.016 

• 004 
.011 

• 029 
N.A« 



1. Weighted by th^r^MSA's, tofal population^ 

l/^^ ta for*^ individual *SllSS's is pceseiited J.a Table 2 of Appendix C* 
3. "nTlgures in parenth&fi@f^ndicat$ .sample size. 
4« The sample contained no SMSA's in West* 



SuTmnary of Findings \ \ ^ 

The above statistics lend strong support to tn^ hypothesis that 
resjLdentlal, segregation by race Is not the simple conse'qu^ce o£ racial 
differences In income. Apparently, there Is enougl^ '^Ptegtatlon by Income 
within Indlvldtial census tracts to overcome what are adoit'tedly large 
differences In the socioeconomic status of blacks and whites* e>Thls 
finding suggests that the majority of urban areas have a large^ and for 
the most part untapped potential for resltientlal Integration by race. 
Contrary to the' claims of Banfleld and others, the segregation of urban 
blacks can not be explained by their higher -Incidence of poverty. 

A CROSS-SECTIONAL PGgESSION ANALYSIS ^ 

Socloedonomlc differentials are thus not ^ the only source of taclally 

stratified neighborhoods. Indeed, their Impact appears to be small. But 

r ' * * - 

does an Impact exist at ail?. Do.^ areas In which blacks aid whites have 

slzollar Incomes ^sdilblt less segregation' than otherwise similar areas In 

^hlch the differentials are fairly (a^ge? What other^ social, political 

'and Institutional factors contribute to the. segregation of urban area^? . 

Are variations across cities random, or do they instead reflect systematic 

V - ' - ^' ' ' 

^ differences In the underlying characteristics of the population or 

housing market? ' • 

While these Issues are admittedly complex* answers to ^such 

questions would greatly enhanc^e^ur current understanding* of residen- 

tial segregation by race. Accordingly, the remainder of this section uses 

cross-sectional regression analysis in a^;. attempt to identify some of 

the more Important causal ^and contextual variable^ that. are associated ' 

with a high degree of segregation* The discussion begins with a brief* 



review the cUfferent social, economic and institution^ forces 
that axe;. thought to produce a segregated^housing market. C If fhen* 
presents' a number of different hypotheses that sere cqfisigtent -with sugh 
.models," and describes the results of a regression* eqi|Ition that puts 
these hypotheses to a test. At the outset, it should be stressed that 
^ this analysis is exploratory in nature. ^Because of^its highly aggre- 
. gate nature, the analysJ^s can at hest i4e,ntify broad correlates of 
segregation. The' actual rejection or acceptance 'of the different 
causal models is beyond the scope of- the -study. 
Alternative Explanations for Segregation * . 

'What factors in addition to income. differentials might Account for th 

' / " ■ 

segregation^ of urban areas? One common explanation cites the discrizniiiato 

. • . : A- 

behavior of various agents and institutions.^within the r^al estate 
' industry. ^ These in^de iaijdlords, reai^rs, financiaCl incermedkaries, / 
and eVen the federal governmeiit. In'lthe past, members of the real estace 
industt^have openlf^ supp<M:ted policies which Served to limil^'^'^ hoi;s/ng 
opportunities of .bl|.cks an4^wh4.ch "helped :to maintain racially separate 
neighborhoods. Racial covenan^ts on n^y ti^elXings prevented oWftefs'|rom 
. selling their units to blacks; fi^^cial institutions refused to mak 
loans in racially integrated neighborhoods;, and the professional asisocia- 

< . • V ■ / 

tion of realtors maintained an explicit code of* ethics that prohibited 

* member brokers from bringing blacks into previously all-white neighbor- • 

y\ ' . ' * ' ' < * ^ ' ^ I ' 

hoods. While rpcent legislation ha^^hdoubtedly reduced such' practices^' 

institutionalized discrimination has^^by no* means disappeared tod could 

well account for much of the segregation that exists in urban ateas.^' 

Another important factor that may contribute to segregation is the 

pirefkrence on the\ part of whites or blacks to live in racially segregated 

neighborrhoods.j Nuperous models have shown *that even mild feelings of ^ 



hostility or attraction towaitis certain types qf hous^^holds wilirtend to 

^^^^T — « 

produce a segregated'^ housing market [9,10]-^ If such mpdels'are correct — 
and they aie difficult to verify empirically— -they, imply that segregation 
will be tp a large extent the inevitable result c^fithe .operation of 
market* forces, ^ ? 5 v ^ . 

^ In this regard/ it is important to note the distindtion between 

discriminatory at^&tudes and disci:iminatory practices. Discriminatory 

attitudes, or racl^ prejudice, refer to a hdusehdld's desire to have 

particular kinds of^neighbors. Such prejudice cau. exist with or^VLthout 

discriminatory practices within the real estate iiidustr^, -While fair 

housing laws can reduce or eliminate the latter iiind of behavior, there ■ 

is no guarantee, that they will affect the underlying attitudes of an . 

area's residents. If racial prejudice remain?, segregation may. well ^ 

persist even in the absence of institutionalized discrimination. 
/ > 

Expected Variation Across Cities- , . ■ ^ > 

These underlying causal factors suggest a number of broad hypotheses 
about the segregation of urban area's. In general, one would expect 
segregation to be relatively high in areas where the^ were large differ- ' 
ences in the incomes otf blacks^ and whitel^rand where discrimination and 
prejudice |.7ere intense. .But while such hypotheses are"fairly feasy to 
conceptualize, they are considerably more difficult to translate into 

^^re'adily teii^able hypotheses which can be examined withih the confines of- 
an empirical analysis. * \ 

The major problem.-i? due to the fact that variations in the^behayior 

j)f the i;eal estate industry or in the ra^fal, attitudes of an area's resi- 
dents are difficult, if not Impossible to measure. At best, one can only 

♦ hope -^tfo^devise|a~^3eries of proxy variables whicfi capture the more important 
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attit^dinal and behaviorid differences that exist across urb^n .areas. 
Since the* determinants of racial prejudice are not yet fully undei;stood, 
the s^J^ction of such proxies is an extremely difficult task. Inevitably 
their relationships to segregation will be subject to a variety of interpre- 
tations-;-ciaking the underlying causal models diff icult to accept -or 
reject^.^^ - ^ : ' ^ 

It is also important to recognize that discriminatory attitude^ and 
actions do not act in a vacuum. They are influenced by~and, in turn^^ 
influence-i—the broader forces of demand'^and supply. As a result of this 
interaction, variations in segregation acrpssg cities or ovier time will 
undoubtedly reflect differences in the * underlying characteristics of the 
housing market in additipn to any differences in the more fundamental < 

- f ' . _ 

, causal variables. While such market 'variables may be relatively easy to 
measure,/ their Impact may be fairly subtle and thus extremely diff^ult 
^ detect. ' ^ ' ! 



With these caveats in/mind*, this section presents a number of 

/ ' . ■ 

specific hypotheses that are subsequently tested in a cross>secti0(tral 

/ 

regression analysis. These hypojiheses; concern the presumed relationship 
betwefen a city's level of segregation' and a variety of demogtaphic, ; 
economic, and market vaifiables thought to affect the underlying deter- 

' ' 7 ' ■ 

min^^nts of racial mixing. < These independent variables are described in 
thJ paragraphs below. ^ Their estimated regfes^sion parage^ers^are prrsented 



at/ the end of the section. 
/ •-. The Size and Growth of the Black Population 

7 ' ' I ■ • — — ; 

j One factor that' might affect the segregatioji of urban areas is the 

/size Of its black-population. Some analysts have argued that a largeif, 

more visible black /population will be yiewed'as a greater threat; to the 



s 
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wljite majority, and will as a result generate an increased Ifevel of 
racial prejudice and discrimination [7]. White prejudice may also be 
high in areas that have experienced a significant rise in, the^ relative 
size of their blafck population. 

This general^ line of reasoning led to the inclusipn of t4iree differ- 
ent variables related 'to the size and the growth of the black population: 
(1) the total number of blacks; (2/ the area's propojzjti^ black; and (3) 
the ten-year increase (or decline) in the overall 1^ ratio of blacks to . 

whites. Under this^'so-called threat hypotliesis, a^e would expect each of 

^ I ' 

these three vari^les to have positive impact on a city's level of 

^' > ' 

segregation. 

Dlack-White Occupational and Income Difference 

Another , factor that might affect a city/^ l^stfii of segregation is ^ 
^e socioeconomic status of blacks relative to whites. The previous 
secblon revealed that income differences per se account for only a small 
anpunt of the segregation in urbAn' areasi' Nevertheless, differences of 
this sort may still give rise to variations in the level or degree of - 
segregation, particularly If such diff eir.ences ^re related to the under- ^ 
lying prejudice of an area's whites.*^ fhe following ; two varlrables, were 
thus included in the regression eatiation: (1)] the ratio of black to 
' white; median^fam^y income; an^ (2) the ratio' of .black to white occupa- 
tional 'status. Occi;pationa^ status Was measured by the proportion of 
; vi6ale civilian workers who/ were employed in white-collar jobs. Each of 



^ these .two ratios was expected to have a negative effect on a city's index 
^ o^. segregation. 

' J Vacanfcy ^.ates ^ 

The level of s'egregation may also be aj|fected by the overall 



tightness of the 'housing market, 'in the qwner-Hjccupied sector discri?i- 



ination on the part 6£ sellers or reialtoj^s may be low when va<;ancy rates 
are high, due to the Relative s^fdlty^of potential buyers.' Thus, high 
vacancy rates may be associated with a' lower index of segregaton. In- the 

- nmlti-family market, the relationship may be more • comple?. Again,' when 

* \ 

vacancy rates, are higher, landlords may be more billing to rent to blacks 

because their supply of tenants will be low; on the otheri^hwd, they 

/ ■ ' * ' 

may be even more inclined to discriminate because they may fear the loss- 

of extscing reisldents. On 'a' priori grounds, it is difficult to .predict 

which of these two effects will predominate. 

To test these alternative hypotheses, vacancy rates for owner-^ccu^ied 

and rentaj. units were ihcluded in th^.-j?^^ssion equation. Each rate wa^s 

weighted by its sector's share of the housing market^' tAius allowing for 

inter(;ity differences in the importaAce of tenure groubs. The vacancy 

rate for pwners was e:qpected to have a negative impact on the level of 

segregation; the effect of the fental^yacancy rate was indeterminant. 

The Existence of State and Local Fair Housing Laws 

Overt discriminatory behavior may also ^depend on the existence and 

coverage of fair housing laws at the state and local level. '(National 

laws were of course not enacted until the end of the decade considered. ) 

In general, one might expenft the initiation of ^uch ah act to decrease 

the segregation of blacks and whites within a given city.' Although* an 

unusually high level of ' discrimination ma}^'well be* an impetus to the 

passage of f^jt? housing laws, thus confusing *any comparisons ac;tross 

cities, one might also expect an SMSA with an effective fair housing law 

to have a comparatively low level of segregation. / This possibility ^ 

prompted the inclusion of a single dummy variable measuring the existence 



of either k state or local fair housing law. While this v^iable is 
admittedly very crude, the development of more sophisticated measures of 
effectiveness or enforcemeat were beyond the scope of this research* 
The^ilatio of Housing Costs to Income 

\ < ^ The level of segregation may. also" depend on the ^atio of housing 

] ' ^ ' 

costs to income, since the latter can affect a household's willingness to 
J^ve in a racially integrated neighborhood* The externalities model 
predicts that white, households. will typically p^y a premium^ for living in 
all-white areas (ioH^When housing costs are highi^ households will -tend 
to*^economize on housing services and may well consider' racially mixed 
neighborhoods as a more ' attractive alternative. If this effect occurs. 



one- would expect a negative correlation between a city's level of segre- 

.. , •^ - - - 

gatipn and .its relative housing costs. Thjis a variable measuring the 

i. 

ratio of the median cost of housing to the median family income was^ 
included in the regression equation. Mediaa housing costs were .est iip^ted 
from' a weighted average of median values' and median relits. ^' * 
The Proportion Foreign Stock . \ ~" ^ 

:^ Segregation 'may also'^vary with the relative siae'of the' foreign 
stpdk* Several studies have found 'that f ijst and" second generation^ 
American? are more likely to live in racially mixed areas than whites who 
are, native born. This correlation may simply reflect ;:the Ipwer incomes ^ 
of; ethnic groups, and may thus d/sappear )when income differences are 



,1. • Median housing\;o^^/vWgre defined as:. ^ 
feo] + (Ir-p) 




* j I ' HC- (p) 1120 J + (;r-p) R - ' , 

where p is the SlISA s proportion of owo^r-occup'ied u^its; V is tlie liedian 
value of owner-occupied homes; a^ R is-^edian grosa)rjeut.^ V was\difVided 
by 120 to approximate the monthly" costs of living- in an own^ir-occupied . 



home«' 



•so 



controlled. Nevertheless, a .variable measuring the proporitoa of whites 

that were foreigh born or of mixed or foreign parentage was included in 

* 

^ the regression equation. • ""^ 

The Proportion of the Population in the Central City 

Segregation may also vary with -the relative size of the central 

/ f ' * . • ' • 

City, bletropolitan areas with a relatively small central^city have a 
greater potential for exclusionary jspning* policies within suburban areas, 
so^ that the prospect qf white flight^ from the central cities may be ^ 
relatively more attractivl*. .This would lead one to. expect an inverse 
cotr^ation between thfe propor-tioii. df the population which 'resided within 
the city and the area's index of segregation. ^ 
^ Regional Variation v. 

Finally, one might also expect the level of segregation to vary by* 
geographic region, reflecting a host , of unmeasurable differences in 
attitudes, policies and practicjes> as ^wel^^as' in the historical pattern of 
' development. Threie^ regionaT-'aummies^ were tjjju's J.ncluded' in, the regression * - - 
equation, signifying the North Central st|^j^rthe7North^E;fs and the ' 
South. The coefficients of these diffg^S/Var^iable's'-miasu^ regional ' 



^ * • diffe^rences in segregation relative^to We_stern ^MSAs ♦ * • 
The Regression Equations - " . * 

^ - / ' / T^^H l^resepts the. results, pf "2 cross-seetioQ|^ regress iW , - ^ ] 



7^' 7"^ 



e^{^ations^ relating ^the 1970 ^nd the 196r0 indexes of ae|^ltion^ to the 14 ' ' 
ihie^endent .variables that Ure defedribed* in thk preyiqys/section^^^^ The ' ^/^v 
equatlona' dependent variable t he index of segregStioli vKich was - 
described in Chapter II and which was in the ; simplest .case.. ileiEined by: 



^ere'BXl^ is the average tflacJc's exposure to whites and (l-m) -i^ the- ' 



/ 
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Table 12 



Cross-Sectional Regression Equations: 1960 and 1970 
(t statistics 'in parentheses) 



DEPENDENT VAMABLE: ^ 

Index of Segregation^ 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

1. Constant ^ . ' 

2. Percent Black * 

3. ' Nunihner of Blacks *(1000s) 



* \ ^ - 


1 Estimated Regression | 


Variable t 


1 . Coefficient 1 


Means I 


\ 1970 |. I960 f 


1970 1 1960 1 



' . 4\ T^n Year Oxange ^in the Ratio. * ; 
^ of ^Blacks to WKites^' * ' 

5.^ • Ratio of "'Black cb 'White 
Occupational S'tatus 
' ' ^ 6. Ri.tio of Black to ^flilte \ 
* > ^-^ ' \ Median Family income 

7. Median Housing Costs as-^a Percent-* 
. / age of Median family Income ■ 

8. 'Percent of the Population in 
, . . ^ the Central City 

9. ^Percent Foreign ^^Stock 

10. Owner-occu{)ied Vacancy Rate^ 
'11. Rental Vacancy Jlkte^ 

^ ; ?^esence of S^tate or ITocaJ^Fair 

' ^ Housin|; Law (Ifyes-^^Oimo) 
^ ; 13 Nc^rth Central S^kt«£^-::=.^ • • 

iJ:^'^f \ ' ^, '/'(l"7.es, O»nor" ^ - i 

North East (l«yei, O-aqj) 

V . 1 \ \ ^15. %th.(l«yes, O^o) 

" 2 
Corrected R,. 

F - Jri^^ 

Sta^^^ Error 




102.2 
(4.89) 
0.641 
(2.25)' 
0.015 
(2.20) 

225 . 3 ■ 
(3.47) ■ 
-37.9- 

(•3'.A-d) ■ 

-r35.3 

(1.85) 
-1.326 
(1.61) J\ 
-0..348 , 



-0.04S:; 
(0.234) 
-13.2 • 
C2.A8) 
5.61 ' 
(2.73) 
3'.68i 
(0.8l9) 
10.5 
(2.19*) ■ 
-8.2 
•(1.67) 
12.1 
(1.92) 
0.6^ 
0.63 
14.39 ~ 
1.31 



44.25 



,49.84 t 
(2.24) ,T 
1.032 ' 
(3.22) 
0.027 ; 



(3.66) • 
-14^3 ' 
(1.30)- ' 
-23.0 ^ 
(1.21)- \ 
0.015.-. .. 
■ (0.02) . 
-0.192 



I ■ Uo.53 

r; • 



0.013 
(9.07) 
.-6.0' - 

. (1-59) } 
3.96- ! 
(2.06), s 

-N.A.; ' 

• " 1 
A- 7 , 35 
(1.81). 
-7.2 ^ 
(1.14) 
4.0 V 
(0.59) / ) 

0.61. :i 

^.55 ^'1 
11.57 )| 
■1.3'9 
112 



1 .10.85 

f 113.6- 

1 


1 1Q.60, 

h 82.9 

1 r " 


1 7.47X10 

I 


-A ^ -4 
1 3. 36X10 


1 0.450 , 

1 . • 
.Q.639 


1 0.-330 . - 

• 1 ' . 
1 • 0.615 


15.6 


■\: ■ • 

1 18.2.- 


' /48. 6 


M .J ■ , 

■ 1 5A.9 " 




1 • 


14.9 


1 '17.4 ' 


.0.78 
■/ 2.50 


1 - 

r 1.21 

I 

' 1 i2.76 


0.616 


1 

1 ' 0 


b. 295 
0.205 
0.S21 


1 i 

1 .'0.,295 ' 

1. ^ 

1, =0.205. ' 

1 * 1 
'± .0.321 



r 



1. The iadffl^ of segregatiMcHs defined. by Equation'4',; fnt 1, page 27. ' 
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• ,^ ^' . P^fi^^'^ ^ L(w jt"^^ (w) t-1 ] where B- and W are^ihe -ftuober of blacks 
and' whites'. At the beginning (t-l>s.and at the end (t) of kie decide. 
.. S. Defined % BMCW/WWiCW, whkre BWCT (WWCW) is the prdportion o:&-black ' 
(-•diite) male civilian, workers In, xrfiite collar jobs. ^ 
• . Weigfatedj^l^y proB9rtion of <it»elling uttits th^ aref ^wner-o'ccupied.' 

? }' Weighted by .proportioji of dwei;Ling ujxlts that arjsL,rental unitsi 
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area's^ proportion white* In each year* the sample! coniai^ ted of 112* SMS As, 
thoaej which existed in 1960 and 1970, "and those for -irhich reqi^site data 
were available. • * . 

For the most part, the estimated regression -paramete^^ve sittns 
that are consistent with the series of hypotheses thafc were posited in 
the previous section, ft the 1970 equations, all b.ut two variables were 
significant at a ?bX confidence fevel—the dummy variable indicating the 
presence of a state o'r local fair housing law and the ethnicity variable 
'measuring the^proportion of tjie population that was ^or^gn bom -or of > 
mixed or foreign parentage. Alljof the remaining variables were' signif i- 
cant at Che 95Z confidence leveli* Combined,' these 14 explanatory vari- ' 
ablef accounted for some 68 percent of the cross-sectional variance in 
the level of. segregation. Wh-Ue|.two additional variables drop out' of the 
I960 regression equation— one regional dummy and "Ctfe^tio* of housing 
costs to income—the coefficients of the remaining variables have .the . ^ 
same signs as:-in 1970. 

The numbfer^^^^^cks,- the proportion black, and the increase in the 
ratio of blacks j^ites each h^ the predicted positive effect on^the 
city's level of Segregation. Th^se findings are consistent with 'the 
hypotheses pr|B^fd above. Howejrer^,^,^:tr^^ note tU| other ] ' 

factors may account for at least] some of this correlation. 'Chapter II 
presented a simple model of ghetto growth which revealed a geometric 
relationship between an area's number of blacte and the average Slack's ^ 
exposure to whites. If housing patterns are essentially the sam^ indifferent 
utba€^eas~that is, -if ' blacks in the majority of housing market^ ^ 
reside in a large contiguous ghetto surrounded by a^^xed or traiisitional 



zone— black exposure to Whites will bellow in areas with a relatively 
large number of blacks. 

' . In such instances the index of segregation—defined as one minus * 
the ratio of black exjiosure to \Aites to the area's proportion'whiti — will 
depend on the size of the black population. ^ For a giver, proportion 
black, xities with. a lar^e number of blacks ^11 tend to have a 
relatively high index value; for. a given number of blacks, cities wieh 
a high proporiton black will tdnd to have an index that is relatively 
low. This geometric dependancy reinforces the relationship between ^ 
s.egregation and an area^'s number of bdacks that was predicted by, the 
threat hypothesis, and could explain most,' if not all of the impact that 
was detected^' in Table 12. However, it does'^ot explain the observed 
effect of the area'|i proportion black; indeed, on the basis of— geometry- 



alone one would expect its coefficient to be negative. 



Variables mea- 



suring the size andj the growth pi the black population thus' lend at Igiist 
some support I to the' original threat Hypothesis. 

The ratios of jblack to white income and occupational status also had 
the predicted negadive effect on atgregation* Ceteris |)arabu3 > areas in 
which blacks^ were relatively close' to whites in socioeconomic status 
generally had a lower level of segregation than did ar^^ in which the 
differences yexe fatrly large. The previous section revealed that this 
relationship could pot be explained by a simple mapping of the neighbor- 



' hood's incon^ to ti4 jieighborhood's " race. However, the relative status 



of blacks co^uld aff^ect an area^'s level of segregation by influencing the 
intensity of^ cl^saT-jrelated discrimination and by affecting the extent to 
which market|jare' Ijicome-segregated. ' . t - ^ 
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The ratio of housing costs to income had th~e predicted negative \ 
effect on segregation in the 1970 sample » but was insignificant in* I960; 

5^- ~ ^ ' * 1 ^ 



The impact in 1970 -Ls consistent wittt the hypothesis that integrated 
neighborhoods are less expensive, and thus relatively more attractive to 
households when housing costs are high. The relafu-ive size of. the central 
city atso had a negative* effect on an area'-s inc^gx: ^)f segregation; when 
the city was relatively pmall, segregation was more intense,^ !jn this 

case, the underl7ing causal mechanism could well operate in thfe opposite 

' i \ > ' ' 

direction, making interpretation of the variable .difficult • However, the 

finding is at -least' consistent i.with the vjLew -^xa^ the availablMty of » 

exlusionary suburban enclaves increases the, attractiveness of ^whi^e 

-Ps r. > ^ ' ' 

flight from the central city and intensifies -the level of resiliejitial 

segregation by race, - • ; / ^ 

---The two vacancy rates were both 'significant , *but wfth opplosite • 



impacts on segregation, A loose market for owner-oSoiipant- ho'Xising was 
generally associated with a lower level of seg^regation — a fihiing that is 
consistent vith expectations, . On the other ;^nd, a high vacancy rate in 
the renters' market was associated with a higher level of segregation. - 
This result tends to support the hypothesis that the fear of |.^^ng ^^"^ 

i ^ 't ' 

existing tenants may increase the landlord's propensity to di^^lnfinate. 

^ * ^ , * ^ ^1' . 

The regional dummies were^ for the most part' significant, j suggesting 

that* the level of segregatioci In the South andt in the North 'Ce^t£^ 

states was generally higher than the level in either the i^orit|i^ East\r 

the West. These regional coefficients ^re^ difficult ti^^nterpret, but ' 

undoubtedly .depict the b^oad influence of importan^^cluded jrariables. 

Finally, two variables— the proportion foreign s^ock and the jaxistence 

of fair housing laws — were insignificant . However, %ince thfe/ f air 
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housing duminy was an admitt<^4iy crude proxy for the eaforc^ement of locals 
laws, its coefficient in the regression equation cannot be used to .reject 
the hypothesis that such legal restraints are an effective device to 
promote residential integration by race,, ■ " 

Summary of Findings 

-J Cros^s-sectional i^egression analysis thUs revealed that intercity 
' ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ ■ . ^ ' ^ 

-rvariations in the level of segregation were' associated with systematic 

diffei:ences in the underlying characteristics of the population and ^ 

^ housing market* SMSAs with a large and'^apidly grgwiag b^lack population 

' were generally more segregated than otherwise similar; areas,; as were) 

areas 'with a relatively low cost of housing or vith relatively large^ 

differences iiT the socioeconomic status/ of blacks- and whites', Vacaiicy 

; rates also appealed to. affect ^he -overall' level of segregation. Wile'"' 

^ ^ the QbserveSi relatibnsHips are iri general consiiterit with more fundamental 

^ , causal models concerning the impact of prejudice and discrimination,, more 

extensive analysis would be. Mquired^ to^ adequately, ;.est> suc;h, hypotheses. 
« 

, ■ « . • » 
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IV-. CONCLUSIONS 

9 

4 

The 1960s ushered lA a series of social, political, and economic 



developments that- might have dramatically improved the prospects for 

neighborhood racial mixing. Fair housing laws were enacted at all levels 

of govertment,' blacks mad-e rapid gains in income and education, and the 

attitudes of blacks and whites alike grev increasingly favorable towards 

integration. This paper examined^ locational patter^tis 1^ 1960^ and 19i^0 to 

'% ^ 

assess the ef feots 'o$ such trends on the segregation of housing markets • 



5 



It'^differed .from . earlier work in that its basic unit of anaJlysis was the 
aiSA as oppdsed to the central city, ^ ^ ^ ' * ^ 

' The study revealed that the majority of housing marketSN experienced 
an 'increase in segregation, -vhether measured in absolute or ^in relative 
terms. Established raciid patterns We-r^ typically maintained throughout * 
the J. 960s, Hith black population growth accommodated by the peripheral ' rv 
expansion of minority areas. This general pattern of development occurred 
in^both high and low i^cbmcS nelghbcrhodcls, and Jf^plcally left the "average 
.black with fewer whites^^afi^eighbors, ' Althougn the average white was at 
the .s^me^tiiae expo.sed to a slightly higher proportion of blacks, the va!st 
majbrity of urban whites continued to live in racially segregated • 
ne^ghborhojods; ,1 . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * . 

Further analysis revealed that the! segregation df urbah blacks coitld 



noV^bfe e:tplained by their poverty, Othfer social,^ ins tltutl^)ttal, and \ 

• • V • * ^ " 

markeg: forces were obviously at work, :An examination of cross-section^ 
difjerences' in 1960 and 1970 found that segregation was. generally high in 

a?reas with a relatively' large ofe' rapidly increasing 'number of "blacks; it 

' '^i / ^' ^ ^\ ^ i i I ' \ \ \i[ ^ -'^ " \ ^ ^ i 

was also ^high in areas with relat;ively laVge racial differences in , ] 



socioeconomic statxis, vich relatively lo^tJioiising costs, and-wlch a 
relatively tight market for owner-occupied dwelling units. Thus, varia- 
tions in segregation did not appear to be random, but were instead 
related to broad market variables thought to be associated with the ' 
underlying determinants of segregation — prejudice and overt discrimination* 

Given this basic finding, why did the L960s experience so little 
.change in the level of racial mixing when conditions appeared to be 
favorable for a reduction in segregation? On^^bvious e:?|)lan,ation is,, 
that federal and state open housing ordinanc^es were still in their 
infancy at 'the initiation of the 1970 Census'^,, and that we havie yet. to, 
observe their Jull impact' on the spacial^ordjari ng of_ hg,useholds. It \z 

y ■ '/ ' i 

also ppssible that more subtle forms of di^orlainatoxy behavior have 

• • , ' • , . ■ 

simply replaced the blatant techniques ofXthe'past; indeed^, recent 

allegations of racial steering and neigTiborhbad redlining tend to support 

this ;riew. Finally, it is possible that the* dead hand of the past 

continues^ Co play a powerfol role in the operation of housing markets. 

Since a householders alternatives among "different neighborhoods will . 

ultimately ^depend on the locational decisiotj^s of the past\ established 

racial patterns will undoubtedly be slow to {Change, The effects of past 

decades -ox^ qverc discrimination mayjchus persist for many yeai^s. \^ 

However, perhaps the'most telling explanation for the cdntinuanJe of 

a high lev4l of segregation rests in an insight .attributable! Co. Thomis* 

Schelling' t9J. Schelling has shown that in i some ♦'plausible bdc very ^' 

simple hypothetical situations, rather mild, racial preferences can , 

produce an extfeme degree of segregation. As long as households are^' 

relatively mobile and' as long as blacks or whites value racially homo- 

geueous zones, integr.ated neighborhoods- will be the exception 'and npt, the 

• / • ' . ' ' ) -1^ ^ i 

rule. . ' 



, This line of 
dlscrlmlnatloa 1 



reasoaiagrimplies that the very strong feelings of 



the past vfere "overkill" in terms of what it takes tp 



produce a high Ipvel of segregation. It also sug^ists that open housing 
legislation per, se may not guarantee racially mixil neighborhoods /biiT 
in some instances may simply ^sten the rate of neighborhood racial/^ 
transition. [11]. Thus, it see4r>QLSsible that vrtiile recent attitudinal 



the strength of discriminatory forces, 
•remain ^are sufficient to maintain a highV 



and policy changes have r-educed 
even the residual foirces which 
segregated housing market. ^ / 

What, then, are| the prosg^its for future improvements in the extent 

r ^ i ' - 

Xi the last f ew'ipara^raphs paint a pessi- 
te absence pf a radical shift in 



of racial mixing? The remarks 
mistic note. They suggest that 



racial attitudes and, in the re]|ati\ 



the average black's ^scflation ff t!om 



e\ status of blacks, racial segregation-. 



will continue to plague 'the maiority of urban areas. They^also suggest 



that the continued maintenance/ off the status' q^fo will furthSr increase 



1^ 



this ^atic^n^-s-^ivites, as minority 
neighborhoods expand, peripherjkll^and as black exposure to whites declines < 
..While such projections are inherently dangerous, , the experience of recent 

! i p' ' T' ^ ^ ' 

past leads one to be' somewhat fatalistic. ^ , ' . ^ - 

^ In closing, however, we mi^ht note th^'t^ there are several reasons v 
for a more optimistip, assessmenti of the future. To begin with, it is ^ 

• •.]'"■'■• "i ^ ■ ' ^' ' 

possible that a more vigorous enforcement oflthe existing f air 'housj 
laws, will encourage at least a 4ininiai increase in the incidence of^ 
•stable integrated neighborhoods ^ and that their success .might further* 




decrease, the' public'^3 resistanc^ to racial mixing. Even if it does not, 
opening up areas that were previously barred^- to blacks will.auite likelr^ 
result in imp-roved housing standards for minc^rity households. It may^ ' 
also serve to relieve price pressure within Established ghetto areas,^ln 
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•if' 



It is also' possible that the recent slowdown in the rate of blacl^ 

* imiiiigration Go metropolitan areas may reduce the proportion of blacks' 

residing in highly segregated neighborhoods. Recent, migrants may be more 

likely to* locateftn or adjacent to established black neighborhoods, 

^ ^ * ' ' ' 

perhaps near friends and re^3iJ.ves who may have ma^e the move in th6 , 

past. Since in the sixties, b^ick immigration accounted for about 40. 

» # 

percent of bl^ck metropolitan growth, the locational patterns of migrants 
was ^undoubtedly a powerful force in preserving a fairly high level of 
segregation. If migration continues to grow less important--as- some 
suay^ct t^at it will [141~futur^ increments in the number of blacks oay ' 
be more evenly 'distributed throughout* the metropolitan area, 

? * ' ' . :' * ^ ' ' . ' ' 

^Finally, it is. always possibl^^ that attitudes towards race wilj, • 
continue pb so/ten to the^ point where free choice of neighborhoods alone 
would produce a' mild, rather than a high degree of segregation, Lxposure 
in public^ places— say^ at work or indirectly through^the media — may.^ 
ultimatel|r jinprease the public's willingness to accept integration in the 
" private^ sector, • Future socioeconomic gains by blacks might also contri- 
•'but^tp^ a^ significant re'ductipn in prejudice by reducing class-rels^ted 



discrimir^^tion on the part of whites, Herein,^it would: seem,- lies .the 
real ho pe> for thg future,, ! ' - • 
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1060 



HiPQie IM^C3C Tlt4CTS 



1970 



1960 



HIGH INCOHC TRACIS 
1970 1960 



AKRON, CM V 
ALBANY, CA 

ALB^NY-iCHeNec/AOYrTPOV, 

Aieucj£a2u£,xy$ 

*LLtMTai.M-^l^lLeHtH-£ASiaN, FA-HJ 
ALIQ0K4» 9k 

AHARltLO, fX,^ « 
ANAHUH-SANIA ANA-CAROeN CROVC* CA ^ 
ANCERiUN, \^ 
KHHX^^':^. HI ' 
APPL£fO\-0SHKOSt1, W| 
ASt'iUHLC;^^ 
AILANIA. GA 
AlLANf IC. Clif . 
AUCUSIA. CA-iC 
AUSf/fi» fX 
&AKe<t&FULD,' CA 
BALl|H3fie, HC 
9AI0M RDuCe, LA 
BAY ClIY, 

Bf AuiloiT-FCKrilRljUJR-aRANCe, U 
BILLUiCS , K? * • ' ' 

SlLaxi-^ULfPOMr, 
5lVGMAAl3Ni NV-f^A 
*BIMi:iCiiA'''|,AL 
B* -QN^KORMAL, IL 



lUOt, LA 
f-FCR^RljU 



0 

A 



00567 

0*1092. 

0.$3fe6 

0.0i7^ 

0.d^9^ 

0.0191 

0.0336 

O^OUS 

0.0^35 

0.1323 

0.3006 

0.0696 

0«16I3 

0.1362 

0.3578. 

0.U94 

o«a6$i 

0.1296 

0.2719 

*0.3396 

0 .3255 

0*0043 

0 .3344 ' 

&.3120 

0..2)25 

0.0417 



N.A. 

0.097^ V 
' N.A. 
0.049/ 

0^331^ 

.}*.A. ' 
H.A. 
N.A. 

0.375) 

ti.A. 

H.A. ' 
0.2163 
JI.A. 

Mf4.. 

o.un 
o.o;i43 

0.1666 
0.5449v 

ft«A. 
\ N4A. 
N.A. 

0.3122 

0.4430^.. 
^ N*A. 



0.0569 

0.0151 



0.1421 • 
0«00I6 
3.3111 ^ 

1^.0031^ 

0.0022 ' 

0.0147 

0.0026 *: 

3.315a 

0.3344 
^•0003 !»■ 

0.0406 

0;046l 

A^.3651 U 

Drl299 

0^0261 V 

'D.O250 

o'!o517^-_^ 

oa32a 

. 0.0070' 
•.0173 
0.0023 
Q.3ftt4 f 
0.0065 
0.176a/ 

^0.0074 



N.A.- 
' 0.0371' 
N.A. 

o.ooa2 

D.0135 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A.' 

ll.A. 
0.0193 
•N.A. 

N.A. 
0.C653* 

N.A. 

N.A. 
0.0567 

o.o2e^ 
^»^a4»i 
3:tl2a 

N.A. 
N.A. 

ri.A. 

N.A. 
0.0319 
0.2309 ' 

N.A. 



0.0143 
1^.0092 
0:01^6 
0.0066 
0.0012 
0.00^6 
0.0004 
0.0009 
0.0012 
0.0060 
0.0367 
0.0007 
0.'(r305i 
O.Cia3 
0.0112 
Q«07ai 

o.olia 

6.0066 

o.a)9a 

0.0241 
0.0010 



N.A. 

0 .oo^p 

N.A. 

0.00^9 

o.ooib 

N. 
N.A. 
N.A.. 
'N.A. 

0*017.7 
N.A. 
N.W. 

0.02^19 
M.A. 

' N.A. 

0 .OO^ti 

'v 

0.0044 
0.0i>62 

N.A. . 



0.02^9*^1 N.A. 
'o'.0003: N.'A< 



0.0223 
0.0059 
0.0287 

o.ooa2 



nVa. 

0.0007 

n.a: 



\ 



fiClSE CITY, 1& 

, »■ 

aRIStuL, CI 
SRnCKlOK, HA 

3UffAt?tJ, 
CANLCK, Oh 

'CrlAHFA l^'t-URBANA, lU 
CnAaitSnN, SC \ . . 

CiiAitLts?of<, wy 

'■-AkLJIH. .\C ^ 
ChAilAN-:CA, IK'-CA 
CitlCAOD, It 
CnClMNAIl, Qh-KV-l«i| 

COLC'RAOO SPRINGS, CO 

f 

CjigMBiA, KC ' 

V 

:uiuH3u, SC * 

CDLUMcUS* CA-U % 

CaKPuS CHRIST I. IX \ 
DALLAS, IX 

DAVEMPnU-ftOCK IS14N0-M01INE, lA-U 
OAy|?fJ, Dh 
DECAIUR, il 

oehvfcR, CO 



ERJC 



0.0069 

0.0293 
0.DD37 * 
0.2)7^ 
0.07U^ 

o.nts 

0.016^ 
0.392<. 
O.VjSS 
0.0575_ 
0.2t/5 
.0.1393 
3.3739 
0.0^36 
0.056^ 
0.07S1 
0.0b!9 
0^717 
0.2990 
0.U15 
0.0SS6 

o.n2i* 

0.')!)66 
0.^^^9 
OatSl 
0.0323 
, 0.3696 
0.1.50)- 



D.p39^ 
0.U05 
N.A^ 
0.0'231 

M.A. ?\ * 

a.o7a2 

0.09^6 ^ 
N.A. ' ^ 

0.63U 

N.A. 
0.293^ ' 

N.A. 
0.3ai9 

N.A. 
0.1035 
0.0695 

a.;^o^ 

0.2 9^1 ' 
0.U7S 
0.0655 
0.13^9 

N.A. 

N.A. 
0.069^ 
0.037^ 
Gr.3>20 ,^ ^ 
0.U6S 



,0.0005 
0.3078^ 
0.0U6 
0.009d 
0.0105 
0.0067 
0.07^9 
0.0052 
0.0070 
0.002S 
0.0U9 

o.n&7 

0.0519 

o.oaaA 

0.02<i9 
0.32^1 
0.02^0 
0.0150 
0;025l 
"^0.024^ 
0.1361 
0.1796 
0.02^7 
0.021^ 
0.02%a 
0.3052 
0.0172 
0.0159 
0.0121, 
0.0051 
0^0156 



N.A. 

0.0356 . 
0. 039ft 

N.A. 
0.00^7 

N.A. 
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N.A. 

0.00^1 
I' 0.0102« 
K\A. 
4<.A. 
0.2321 
1 N<A. 
0.0579 
- N.A. 
0.039^ 
N.A. 
0.0172 
0.C076 
^ N . A . ^ 
. 0.1550 
0.1766 
0.0237 
0.026a 
0.0279 
N*A. 
N.A.^ 
0.0^62^ 
0.0059 
0.0071 
0.0110 
• 



0.0002 
0.0059 
0.0051 
0.0112 
0.0095 
0.0016 
0.0329 
0.005a 

0.002a 
0.003a 

0.0239 
0.106fi 

o.oiao 

0.0173 

0.0462 

0.0089 

0^0234 

0.0120 , 

0.0122 

0.0^23 

0.0294 

0.0665 

o.ooao 

0.0021- 

0.0033 

0.0036 
« 

0.0159 

0.0176' 

0.0043 

0.0051 

0.0062 



N.A. 
0.0030 
0.0068 

N.A. 
Or.0041 

N.A. 
4l.A« 
0,0047 
0.0019 

N.A. 

N.A. 
0.0560 
^ N.A. 
0.0128 

N.A. 
0.0053 

N.A. 
a.0021 
•0.0069 

N.A. 
0.0420 
0.0536 
0.004L 
0.0016 
0.0064 

N.A. 

N^A. 
0.0153 
0.0023 
^0.0014 
0.0033 



DURHAM, NC 
?L PASO, IX' 
CMc. PA 
fuGENE, 

EVmKSvIILE. U-KY 

FAU'lieviUEt NC 
f IICHduSt-LE2HlK$IE«t »<A 
HIM,,-! , • * 

fU<lI LAU)£KDAL£-HHLV*a30, ft | ' 

fO«I $H|IH» AR-Ci-t . ' ' ^ 

fCRI WAYSE, IN ' J 

iAI.VESVIUE. ft - 
CAlVESIDN-lfXA*^ CIIY. IX ^ 
CAKV-hA-,MufiO-£ASl ChlCACO, |H 
CRANO RAP I OS, Ml ' * 

tiKEAI FALLS, Ml - 
Citff \ S*Y, iM . ^ ^ 

SAft\SaCRO--W|NSlQN-SAL£H--h|CH P3INT, NC 
GRfE;lVIUE^ SC \ 
iAMlLnM-VilOCLEn-N, 3H 7, 
iARRlSdJRC. PA 
iARTfORD, CI 
HONOLULU, HI' 

? ^' 
iOuSl2?«, TX > . 





4 

JACKS^»|, Hi 
JACKS3N, HS 

JtkStv ciiy r NO.: 

jCHhSIOVN, PA ^ 
. KALAHA'ZDQ, H| j , v - 

^ANSiS (IIV* hO^^^S 

KNOXVILLE, IN " 
lAMYtTUi LA ^ V 
LAFAY£ TIE-weSI LAf AYHTf • IN 
LAK{ CHAUfcS, LA . * 



LANCfSU^; T^A 

^ LANSU.C, KI ^ 

'J 

LAReOD* TX « 

LAS VCCAS, NV 
, LAUKE\C(-HAVEftH|^Li HA*lli 

LAWtO^i 3K . ' ^ 

Llw|5ia'(-AUiiURN,^H£ 

LcX|.SGU\\ KY 

LiHA, Oi 
* LINCOLN* , ^ 

LMUe j^DCK-NaRIH LIULC llOCKi k^' 
, LOPAIN-UVRIA, OH 

LOS AMCeLcS-L0N6 8£AC;i, CA 

LOUlSVlLLe« KY-IS 



LOktUt "(A 

ERIC 




. 0.3010 
ft>^' 0. 



H, A. 
N.A. 

.0'.02li 

o.oiia 

N.A . 

N.A* 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 

0.0022'^ 
K . A . - 

0..0033- 
N«A. 

n:a. 

N.A. 
N.A. 

0.0<»t!S 
0.^0|6 
N.A> 
0.1156 
0.018$ 
0.0047 
3.0243 
0.0310 ' 



0.0001 
0.041S 
0.0264 
0.0003 
0.03S2 

o.oiai 

0.0173 

0.003a 

^.0079 
P.002S 

'0.0003 

•i 

o.ooe6 

. 0.0217 
0.0t>29 
3.0212 

""TToolf 

0.0205 

0.0097 

0.0030 

0.0027 

0.0309 

0.000^ 

0.0144 c 

0.CU7* 

0.0019 

p. 0063 

o.ooao 

0.0122 
^.0106 \ 
O.OOU 
0.0014 



N.A. 
^ N.A. 
O.OISO 
0.0010 

S.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
' M.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

M.A. 



0.0039 

N.A. 
0.0043 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A 

N 

'0.^6S 
0.0360 

0.0179 * 
0.0000 

0.0040 

f 

0.0131* 
0.0014 
N.A. ' 



iACON, C4 ' • 

HC AUc^^PHA^R-iDIKfrURG, TX 



^ 



^i^X^iH, CI 
HI AH It, fL . ' ' 

HlLkA^KCE, WI 
4lNNeip3L|S-SI PAJL,, HH 

HCDESIQ. CA 
HCNK^e, LA f 
HDMC3MSftY,^L 

jiNASHVULE-DAV|45S'^N, IN 
{.%ew' BEOf QkO, KA 

• MtW i\V£4, CI — 

• ? , 

NEW L3.^:00-0ilDlO^-f;Ofi4KM, CI 
NEW OfiLtANS, LA ' 
-^£W Yja< CnVi^iiY ^ 

^tV»P3AT NfwS-HAPPTCM, VA 
fiCftf CLK-PORf SHQUTh, VA 
SCRrtALK, CI 
3DbSA, IX 




0.0357 N.A. 

0.66^5' N.A. 

0.00^3 0.0019 

0.0G21 0.0006 

0.0035 ^ N.A. 

O.OOn N.A. 

0.030<i 0.0^i^9 

0.0061. N.A* 

0.00^5 o.ooa9 

O.oblO N.A. 

0.0033 0.000« 

0.0030 ^ 0.0009 

0.0329 <:N.A« 

O.QOIA N.A. 

0.0153 ^ N.A. 

0.0526 ^0.0213 
• 

0*.0067 N.A. 

0.0156 0.0167. 

0056 . , N.A. 

0^0036 0.0017, 

.0201 0,0121 

0.0095 N.A. 

0/1)259 10.0540 

O.OllsT 0.0152 

0.0205^ H\A. 

0.062(^ K.A* . 

tf.0<i<i9 0*^6379 " 

0.\)056 N.A* 

010007 0.0002 

0,*0012 0!:0016 ' 



ERLC ^ 
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DHL AlliiHA CtlVf OK 
OhAHA, Hi-IA 

ix^A^o-veuioM, CA 

PAItHSON-Ct IflOh-JASSAlC, MJ 
P£NiACOtA,, .FL 

" PnKAofetjHM 
PliOfNIX, A2 '^l^^ 
P|N£ b,LJff , /Aft 
FinSoU^jSHi PA 
PIUSfULO, HA 
POftUA.ND, He 
PflAUANDi Tft-WA 




?«CVIO£\Ct-P»MriiCKf I-W»Ra|CK, m-HA 



PftOVQ-OKeH, UI 

puteto* CO 
^Acne, wi 

ReAuinG. 

ftlCMMUNC/, VA 
^OAMdVe/ VA 

^ojLHeVreRf hn 

ftOlHfi^STfSfc NV 

s/giva^, hi 



$1 Jligpifl^Ha 
ST LOUIS/hO-IL 




* 










0.0^21 


k.a" 


0,0164 




N,A, 


0.069^ 


0,0697 


a. 0110 




0,0020 


^ 0.U09 


H,A, 


0,0316 




»I,A, 


0,3336 


V,A, 


3,0068 




h,A, 


, O.D734. 




3.0127 




N,A. 


0,23<.0 


»<,.A, 


0,0970 




K.A, 


. 0,OS36 ' 
• 


0.0S39 


0,0022 




0,0031 


o.u^o 


N,A, ^ 


0,0394 






0,3S29 


0,366^ 


3,Q392 




6.0317 


0,S619 


M.A, 

" * 'J' 
V 0,3820 , 


0.2S20 




f{.A, 




0,0212 


^,0295 


o.o3rv_ 


J N,A. 


0,003S 




-N. A , 


3.DDS2 


3,3071 


^ 3,0006 




0«C016 


.0,3277 


0,32^2 


^0.0099 




0,0377 


0.3;D6 


0,0366 


0-.-00&7 




0,0037 


0\3002 


NIA, , \ ' 


0,000! 




K.A, 


0.0301 
0.126S 


0,022^ 
N,A, ' 


0,0099* 
3.3133 




b,C2S3 
N.A, 


0,2i;36 ^ 


0,'3e$7 


0,M6) 




0,1665 


0.3^SS 


i>'0,3^C6 


0.0062 




0,0320 


'0 ^03^6 
0.22U 

V 


N,A, 


0,0096 




N.A, 


0,2477^ 


" o];qT3o" 




>0,0669 


o.ipai 


.>I.A, 


3,0365 




J X a -. 


, 0,3308 ' 




0,0034 




N.A, 


0.3tt)5 


0,3712 ' • 


0,02C4 




0.0042 


0.1317 


0,0724 


0,0)16 




a,or72 


0.06S0 
* 


o,o.7ia . 


0.0236 




0,0048 


o.i>e6 


0,1321 


d,&33e 




0,0|S6 


0,3529 




0.50dl 




N.A. 


0,1U09 


0»!r76 
N,A. ^ 

,95 


• 0.0317 




0,0179 


0.3311 

4 


0*0034 




N.A. 



0,0069 
0.0041 
0,01^34 
D,0036 
0,0114 
0,0256 

o,oip> 

> 0,0262 
0.0028 
0.04S3 
0.C114, 

OtOosi 

0.0003 
3.0030 
0.0042 
0.0003 
' 0.0053 
0.0061 
10.0302 
' 0.0037 
0.0007 

- 0.0250 
O:0093 . 
0.0029 
0.0054 
0,0022 
Q.0166 

^3.0016 

'o.oioi 

0,0172 
0,004a' 



N,A, J 

N,At 
0,0009 
0,0014 
0,0066 
.0;a034 

N.A. 
0.0113 

N.A. " 



SALl \Ai<6 CHY, ill 
ik% ANCfLQ« TX 

SAN PtANAROINQ-iJIveKSIOE-tiNURJOL, 
$A#i CA \ / 

SAN fRA6C|SC3-QAKLAN0, CA 
SAN JOSe, CA 
SANIA BliRBA^RA, CA 
SANIA RaSA^ CA 
5AVANNA>i, GA ^ / 

SCRANION, I^A , ' 
SjAIUe-EVERETT, WA 
SltERHAN-OEKlSON, I X ^ 
$MR£V£P3^I, LA ' . 

SIOUX Cin/lA-KE 

,1. / 

sioux FI.VS, so 

SOUYH 0j!^O^ IN 
SPOKANf A kA 

SPRnG/l£lO'# HO 
INCFlllDt OH 



-HniYQKE, HA-Cl 



CA 





Ot CI 

suuafNvULe-ii£jmri, oh-m1 

SlOC<IO-4, CA* / 
SYRACUSE , NY ^ 
(ACCHA, MA , J 

LLAHASScE, fL 
TAHPA-.SI PtTERSbU^G, fL 
MktLt m.JlC, IN 



* 

'ft* ' 



t 



ERIC 




0,217ft 


H A 




U • ^ lU f 


0 .0796 






U « 0 11 7 


0 . 1 ^< 0 






A A /.AY. 


U • £ C 7 ^ 


6 i 




0.0536 


0 • 3^ 5 £ 


u . us f 0 




0.0221 


0 • D S6 3 


t . A . 




0 .0200 


V » C J 1 1 


f| . A . 




jO. 2000 


0.2126 


•A ) QQ ) 
•U . *77 J 




Jvl 8 1 9 


O.D( 10 


0 . 31 90 


r 


u . U t 40 


0.3916 


N .A • • 




0\ 0 36i 


0.162S 


N . A . 




0.0927 


0.20SS 


0.239<i 




0 .0&09 


0.1762 


3.22S7 




3«06% 5 


0«397<i 


C.IOOO f 




0.0113 


0.362S 


0.0<i62 




^ 0. 3225 


0.1721 


N • A 1 




0 . 0 r3 0 


0.3370 


N . A. 




0.0106 


073 ;5d 


0.3521 


( ^ 


3.0116 


0.3&39 






0.32 53 


4.3a3<. 


8.0C06 




* .0.0069 


0.1501 


H.A. 

V 




0.0<.<.7 


0.2367 


- H.A. . 




o.ia'i2 


0.3235 


0.3153 




C.3039 


0.3'i;52 • 






O.0O38 


0.1360 . 






0,0202 




C 







N*A • 




o« loid 


^ N • A • 


0.009&> 




0.0060 


<• 

0.0051 


r 0.0^62 
* K.A . 




0 .0060 

• OvOsT? 


0 .0090 


0.0K5 




0.^)032 


0.0077 


H«A • 




0*0030 


I^.A . 


Utk • 




0.0719 


N.A. 


0 .4 ? 5'^ 




- > 0.0512 


0.0067. 


A A'%T^ 




0*0033 


0.0035 


U i 
^ « •* • 




0.01 90 


4 N .A * 








ii V 
N • A • 


A A*/. C 




A A Ail./. 


O«OO0 1 


^•"071 6 




A A ) «. t 


0.0193 


0,0556 * 




A A AOO 
U . UU77 


0 •00<i9 


0*0163 




0.0011 


0.0029 . 


U A 

ri . M . 




0.01^9 










N • A • 






3.007a 


0.0106' 


A • 




0 • 00<i6 


fi* A • 


O.C05»7 
M.A. 




0.005^ 
^.0256 


0.0037 
V 

N.A. 


N.A. 




0.0399" 


H.A. , 


3.0317 
h.A. 




0.0026* 
0.00<.l 


0.0011 
N.A. 


H*A. 

> 


i 


0.0061 






f 



c.i. 



4UAN1A, CA* 

4k(CJSlA, CA-SC 
AUSTIN, IX * 
ftALlliO^E, MO^ 

BIRHINCHAP, Al* 
BdSnn. MA 
8RlOiJPaRI, CT f 
aufFAL^, NY 
CHA^ieSlQN. $C ^ 
CHARLUTH, NC* 



CMAIIAWCCA, >I^-CA 
• CHICAGO). U* 

ClNCHiHAII, CH 

CLfVfLA^Oi Oh* 

COLUH&U, SC* 

CULUHBUS, OH* 

DALLAS, 7X * 

DAVIOM, 3H 

OEfiVfkr CO 
.jDEIRnU, HI * 

)lint, hi* • 

fORl LAJ3CR0AL 

.fL'iri ^tikuu 




H3l(.VWOJ0« fL 



ACTUAL AUG CXPeCUO HAJE*^ Of eXfOSURe 
BLA^K £XPOSUR£-'tC KCS'-eLAtTKS 



NON-a\ACK EXPOSURE TO BLikCKS 



ACTUAL 
J970 1960 



O.^S^6 3.^976 

. 0.2US 0 .2709 
0.)3d7 N.A. 

0.^731. 0.^996 

0.2136 0.2<.17 

0.2976 p. 3295 

0 .3037 1^ N.A. 

0.H29 Or3U^ 

'0.^127 0.S090 

0.591* 0'.77P2 

^0.2i73 0«338<. 

0.37K 0«3332 

0,3;ftO 0.2631 
0.3352 N.A. 

O.SAU 0. 162;0 

^0.33>5 N.A. 

o.f7ed 0.203a 

0.357i^ 0.360^ 



expuuo 

r973 1960, 



0.9160 '0.9162 

0.7^X2 0.7A07 

O.70i3 N.A. 

C.6776 0.aS67 

0.7561 O^^l 

3.7303 oi.65(.9 



AC1UAL 
1970 1960 



0.0<.02 0.0<i35 

0.06(6 'o.oaei 

0.155'2s H.X* 
• \ 

0«0612 |).07'6a 



0«7706 



N.A. 




EXPECT 
1970 19^0 



o.oaso ^ d^aoo 
o'.2i4^ J)<2.i9j :1 

2a93 N.A., ' 
0.1 136 0.1320 




0.3587 ^ 0.413^/ \ 

0..2!>55 0 .2196 
0.2375'' N.A^ 

0«38S5 0'«4493 

' 0.2021- 0^697 

0,323} 0.3n7 
^,t0.1257 .N.A. 

0.^677 0.2t66 



/ 0.6915 0.6303 

C.9507 0.96a<i 

0.9211 0.9<i56 
0.9155 .0.9326 

0.6564 0.^923 

C.7(i34 0.7099 
* 0.b319, N.a'. 

o^.ana '0.a477 

a.68'-»5 N.A. 

-/ ^.8 304 O.frAaO 

0.72£a 0.6621 

0.«793 0.8774 

0182^6 o«a29a 

b''' N.Ajv 
' 0.^64 
0.*ailO 0.8 35 
0.8757 0*95no 
0.4733" J^^A 

c/aa^7, /.aau 



0.0658^ 0.0674 
0.1175 0.1 
0.082A N.'A-. 
0.1428^ 0..4778 

' * y 

o;or97^ q'jbj57 

, 0.0A6a 0.0428 0.0741 0.0519 

• 0.025i b;026V^;^» , 0.0803 0.0633 

'0.1 798 0.1994^-^ 0.31 77 0.3>45 
0.2234 0^2305 



0.^326 ^i^2152 

0.2763 0.2999 

0.2090 N.aT 

0.2879 0.3332 

0.0453 0.0299 




^0.0^56 a.0854 » 
G.0633 N.A« 

0.0303 0.0272 
0.0413^ N.A. 

0.034^\ 0.0341 

0.1770 0. 1607 

0472 0.cf5Sl 

0.0359 0^0475'^' 

0^028 3 ^;a. ' 

0.0165 0.6^58 

0.0444 0i^947l ^ 

0^0451 0.0337 . 
O.OW^' — -f<.A% 

0.032^ 0.0319 



0.1570 N.A. 

9.1742^ 0.1421 

0.1084 'N.A. 

^ 0.^590" 0.1417 

/ tf.2588* 0.2953 

0.1157 0.1156 

0.1559 0.1407 



0*r06)> 



N.A. 



a.04&& 0.0340 
0r^r780 0..1463 
0.1222 0.0975 
0. 1238 N.A« 
0.1068 '0.105^ 



O 



\ 



100 



\ 



ERJC 



. CAHY-ltAH><0N0-6ASt CHICAGO, 
CRtfeMSaSRO — WINS ION-SAL eM--H|GH PUIS!, 

iARRlSauRC, PA* 

0 

HOUSTO'J, IX* , > 

XNOIAtP^APQLlS, IN* / • 

JACKSON, HS 
~' JACKSONVltLt , fl , / 
^ JERSEY CITY, NJ 

KANSAS CIIY, HO-kS ; ^ 
KHQXVKLt, IN . ' 
, LIIILC RDCK-NORI^ LllUt ROCK, A^* 
LOS ANd£L£S-LONG B£ACH, CA 
LOOISVILU, KY-IN* 
HtHPHlS, u:-aR* 
••lAHI,.fl* 
^iLKAUK^g, M\ ^ 
HINN£Al»aLli-SI PAUL, h{< 
^Odft'£ , Al 

NA'SHVILL6-OA.VIOSON,* IN* 

^^6 pRLf ANS, LA * ^ 
/V£W YORK C|IY,-NY \ 
i^eWARK, NJ 

M£«PnRI^NfWS-HAHPION, VA 
y'iORf 3LK-P0R|V*0Ulf<, VA* 

/ / Oklahoma cii'yi 'Dk 

/ ^ / flfcAri^,^\£-IA 

/•c', ''at\«s^^-clipicwh»assaic, **J 



HC* 



/ 



1 1 



0^.1937 0.2020 • 

^.2910 0.3631 

0.6612 0.6678 

0.<.9^0 0.5547 

0;389^ 0.4051 

0O135 0;2'l56 I 

0.2962 0«3327^ 



0.2519 N/A. 

C.20S7 N.A. 

0.4639 N.A. 

0.2544 N.A« . 

^0.4314 N.A. 

0.3824 0.4342 

0.2930 0.3478 

^^0.2976 0.3862 

0.1979 0.2595 

0.23;5 0.19S2 

0.2634 a. 3418 

0^6100 0.6797 



0.2925 
0.3014 



4 



0.^4t2 0.i»340 

0.2<r9V 0.3339 

0.4019 0.4120 

0.3153 \ N.A. 




0.6|o6 
0.7*^56 
0,84 30 
.0.9297 
0.9167 
0.7917 
C.8725 
3.5910 
0.7565 
D«69i'3 
0.6731 
0«92t2 
3.^313 
0.6169 
C.e696 
0.5946 
C.S401 
0.9190' 
C.9814 

.rc.t*35 
C.6095 
0.8769 
0.6624 
0.e264 

(0^.7969. 



:.7262 
o!9095 
0.^272 

c.e4ii 

0.9406 



' 0.6429 
0.7763 
0.813r4 
0.93Qa 
0.9396 
0.7749 
0.8467 

n.a: 

* «,A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. * 
0.7605 ^ 
0.92B6 
0.6726 
0.5914 
0.6409 
' 0.9443 
O.9I54 

0 

, N.A. 
0.7637 
0.9p2 
0.6644 
0.6761 
N.A. 

'^.7079 

N.A. 

0.^379 
0 

N.A. 
N.A, 



0.0422' 
0.0723 

o.fwi 

0.0362 
0.0T24 
. 0.074A 
0.0418 
0.1479 
0.Q622 
O.O5A2 
0.0348 
0.03^ * 
q.087C 
0.0340 
0.0412 
0.1217 
0.0415 
0.0216 
O.OlOe 
0.1252 
0.0654 
O-.0725 
0.1216, 
0.0779 
p. 0728 
0^'}b34 
0^^0^6 
0.0210 
0.026( 

o.ftiai 

hW06 







r 


0.0362 




J). 1512 


0.0951 


0.1972 


0.2033 


0.1420 


0.1493 


0.1730 


0.039> 


0.0661 


0.0670 


0.0266 


0.0761 


0.05*43 


0.0677 


.0.;1878 


0.1917 


0.0557 


0.1232 


0.1422^' 


N.A. 


0.^469 


N.A. 


N.A. 


0.2256 


N.A. 


N.A. 


*0.1006 


N.A. 
N.A. 


NrA. 


0.1195 


N.A. 


0.0701 


N.A. N , 


0.1181 


-^0.1623 


0.2068 


0.0256 


0.1078 


0.0684 


o.osoor 


0.1205 


0.1129 ^ 


0.1513 


0.3658 


0.3448 * 


0.0336 


0.1489 


0.1448 


0.0^91 


0.0755 


,0.0528 ' 


0.0096 


^0.0174 


0.0139, 


N.A. 


0.2926 


N/A. < 


0.0704 ' 


' 0.1757 


0^1840. 


0.0538' 


• 0.1174/ 


0.0778 


0.148-3,^ 


0.2^0 


0.2951 


0.^2 


y.l60l 


0.1134 


n.aX^ 


y 0.1841 * 


N.A, 


N.A. / 


0.2581 




0.0^6(1 • 


0.2562 




/N.A. 


. 0.0^52. 


N.A. 


0.0235 


0^0675 • 


0.0571 


N.A. 


.0.1449 


N.A, 


N.A. 


0.0549. 


* N.A. 



SO 
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PITISdURCH, PA* 
R ICHHONDi VA * ' 

iAtRAH6NT0, C«K* 
ST i3JI5, HO-IL* 
S'AN ANTONlOi TX 

%XH 8£R^ARClNO'RlveR510E-ONTAR|Qi CA ^ 

i 

SAN 01£S3, CA 

I 

SAN'FRANCiSCO^OAKLANOt CA 
S£AIlL£-£VtRfcTT,.KA ^ 
ShR£Vi,POR|, LA* 
IAMPA-5T PfT£RSbURC, fL* 
IQLE03i 3H-KI * 
1R£NT3N, f.J 
lULSA, 3K 

WAiHIKCTON, DC-HO-VA* 
WtSi PAiM e£ACM, fL 
WICHITA, KS 

WUHI\dl3N, 0£'>U-HO ^ ^ 
VtiUNUTDUN-UARRSN, OH ' 

<r 

llUcl:» »or* th«a 9S perc«QC of «U oon*uhlt«a. 



^ 



0.3130 

o.Vffs 

0.<>S)7 
0.2623 
O.AHUt 
0;73M 
C.2312 
0,<»'756 
0.7337.' 
6.S231 
O.A3^2 
.C.Sd66 

r 

0.22SS 
0.2376 
0.3731' 
O.KdA3 
0.28^2 
0.2213 
0.265^ 
0.269^ 
0.4S63 
0.<>666 



N.J 

:0.S91 
' 0.S2S 
^.2S2 
0.SS9 
0«75<i 
.0.242 
O.SSO 
0.75<. 
^.60i 
0.461 
0.S7S 
0.26S 
'0.36C 
0.32S 

N. 

N. 
0.25S 

N. 
0.321 

H.i 

H.i 



/ 
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0L«172 
C.V61?1 
0.92SO 
0.7334 
C,93C2 
0.951^ 
0.6259 
0.9311 
0.V547 
^0.9SSa 
C.96^1 
0.9700 
'0.6<.iS 
0*6672 
3.91 j9 
1<6279 
:9090 
»737l' 
L6157 
0'^.925l 
0.669S 



N.A. 

0.9594' 
0.9266 
0.7090 
0.9S60 
0.9611 
0.6421 
0.9312 
Q.962S 
0.9616 
0.9106 
0;9739 
0.6079 
0.6767 
0.9010 

N.A. 

H.A. 
0.736$ 

H.k. 
0.9342 

.n.a7. 

N.A. 




lABLS C.2. 



ACIUAL ANO aXP^SCUO INOtC($ OF SSCReCATIONt 
eiACK VfftSUS ><OM-aiACKS 



ACTUAL IMOeX OF 
SeCReCATiQN 



1973 



1960 



IKCO^ CQRReCTEO 

wmt OF 

SEGRUAUON 
1973. 19&0 




Luca; iA* 



AKRON. OM* \ 

Aui 

AUCJ 

AUSTIN, IX* 
BALllMOKE, M0\*"^ 
0AION RLUC(; 
9EAUMaNI-P0Rf ^^RHURORANCE, TX 
aiRMINCrtAM, AL^ 
905TON, MA \ 
BRlOC^PCy , CI* \ > . 
BUffAlO, NV \ ' _ 

ciunLesnN, sc* \ 

CltARLOTU,.riC* ' 
jttATTANCOCA, IN-CA^ 

chicac»C*il* 

\ 

CtNC iNNAIfc, Oh-KY-IN » 

\ 

CLCveiAMO, QM* 
CnLuMbTA* UA 

COiuMtus, Oh* 

OALIAS, IK* \ 
OAVl^^<« 3H 

OtlRQlJ^, HI • 

Ml* 

FUfti^lAJOEROALE-HOllVwCIODt FL 



\ 



\ 



ERIC 




0.6999 



0.76<il 


0.7611 ' 


0.7634.* 


0.7603 


0.0032 




' 0.54,19 


0.6332 


0 .6323 


0.0072 


0.2216 


0.1902 ^ 


d.21S6 


0.1790 


0.0077 


o.;4«s 


0.?l)5<. 


0.4.161 


0.4.0^1 


0.0031 


O.S77d 


^ 0.1^63 


3.5T^6 


O.U32 


0.0071 


0'.;>121 


0.6565 , X 


0.604.0 


0.6<.70 


0.0205 


0.6619 


0.6116 


0^6605 


0.6030 


0.004.3 


0.6002 




0.5737 


N.A. ' 


0.0621 


0.7293 


' N.A. 


0. 724.1' 


^ N.A. 


0.0179 


0.^619 


H.k, 


0.4.613. 


N.A. 


0.0011 


0.7107 


^ Si. A". 


0.7066 


N.A. 


0.0074. 


0.53$9 


; 'N^A. 

* - 


0.5 3^ 


N.A. 


0.0036 


. 0.5306 


0*<i<i77 


0*5226 


« 0.4.290 


0^0164. 


0.6659 


- 0.6265 " 


3.66^3 


0.625^ 


0.0053 


0.6612 


0.5639 . 


0.6$7e 


0.5576*- 


0.0098 


*X 0.6da<i 


X 0.5602 


0.6672 


0.5611 


a. 0396 


0".72^0 


\ 0.7712 


p. 7^09 


0.7678 


r 

0.0111 


« 0.7U9 


N^91 


0.7134. 


0".63d'0 


0.0055 


'0.3792 


- 0.3107 


3.3765 


""0.3102 


0.0012 


0^5622 




0.5720 


• -N.A. 


0.0239 


0.6331 

/ 


U.6299 


0.6276 


0.6175 


0.014.6 


0.3d63 


0.3123 

0.5178 ^ 


0.3827 


0.^066 


0.b057 


' 0.6063 


0.^926 


0.4.S74. 


0.0387 


0:5^3 


0.53<,d . 


0.5137 


3:5309 ^ 


0.0135 


0.6119 
0.6013 


N.A. 
N.A. 


0.6044. 
0.5995 


N.A. 
N.A. t 


0.0190 
0.004.^ 


0.6939 


0.6790 


0.6C>e4. 

1 


0.674.0. 


O1OI77 


0.75^4. 


N.A.^ 


0.7531 


N.A. 


0.0053 


^ 0.6079 


0.^905 


0.6058 


* 0.5685 
• 


0.0053. 


0.6^66 


N.A. 


0.6336 


N.A.' 


0.014.0 


0.^4.03 


N.A. 


O.I377 


N.A. 


0.004.5 



0.0059 
0.0204. 
0.0137 
' 0.0022 
0.00^9 
''0"'.0334, 
(^.0091 
N.A. 

n.a'. 

N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 
0.0326 
" 0.0030 
0.014.3 
0.0639 
0.014.3 
O.X)029 
0.0007 

N.A. 
0.0323* 
&.0050 
0.0^05 
0.008< 

N.A. 
'N.A. 
Q.0154 

N.A. 
0.004,9 

N.A. 



^HlLi^Off^HIA, PA-NJ 
PllfifcMiX, kl 
PUlSdUACH. 
RICHMOND. VA * 
RftChtSUR, NY 

SiCftAMfcMC, CA ^ 
, * * 

$1 LOUIS, MO-Il* ' . 

^ 1 

SAN A*<nMlQ, IX 

SAk< Bf^MH0IN0-ft|V£RSI0a-D/*T4RI0. tA - 
SA** O^ItCO, CA *^ 
SAN f=ftANClSCO-OAHL AND, CA ^ 
SeAIILE'CVEREH, * ^ 
ShRtVfc»Oai , LA* \ * 

,4AMPA-St p'eT£RSttURG, H * 

iqieoa, oh-mi * . 

TRENTON, HJ 
lULSA, 

WA^r1I«NC'T0W, OC-MO-VA* 
WtSt <UIH fceAC^^ fL 
UKrtllA, KS 
<<UHlUCnN, Ol'^^HO 

YOU.NCSTjWN-WAkReN, UH ^ 

«< 
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• 


1 










0.620S 


N.A." 


• 

. .0.6170 


N.A. 


0.0093 


N*A« 
• 


0.3599 


0.3SS2 


0*3570 


0^363^ 


0.0033 


0.0029^ 


0*51U 


^.4.322 


0.5095 


0.^296 


0.004.7 


0*004.5' 


0.&4.9S 


0.'6S;3 


0.64,23 


0.64.4.5 


0.0202 


0.0<i03 . 


0. 


0.4.I6S 


0.<>790 


0.4.14.9 


O.OOO 


0.0026 


0.22<il 


0.21S5 


0.2229 


0.214.6 


O.OOIS * 


0.0011 


0.7M7 


0.7167 


0.72JI 


0.71)6 


0.0126 


0.0169 


0.%90<. 


O.VIU ^ 


0.4.892 


0.4.091 


a.0022. 


0.0035 


*oi233A 
0.<.532« 


0.2176 
0.37<i2 


, ' 0.2315 
• 0.4.522^ 


' 0.2110 
0 .3734. 


' 0.0024. 
0.0017 


0.0020 ' 
0.0014. 


o.sue 


0.fi733 ' 


*y 0.5116- 


0.4.712 


0.006^ 

s 


0.0039 


'0.39SI 


' 0.^.053 


0.3^3 


0.4.3;i9 


0.0006 


0.0006 


0,.b6t0. 


0.5979 


0.6S23 


<o.56as 


0.0392 


0.0766 




0^5929 


0.6759 . 


0.5699. 


0.005^ 


0.0075 


0.593^ 


0.6<i0d 


0.591 7 


0.t366 


0.0037 


0.0056 


0.^152 


N.A. 


0.<il02 


. N.4. 


0.0065 


' N.A. 


, 0.&930 


N<^A. 


0.6195 


' U.k, 


0^0111 


N.A* 


0.7063 


0.6617 


• 0.6998 


0.6527 


0.0232 


0.0260 


*.0.6 7|| . 




0.6746 


N.A. 


, 0.0106 


N.A. 


0.7099 


. 0.6560 


0.7066 


0.6557 * * 


0.004.0 


0.0067 


0;^<.S1 


^ N.4. 


0.4.4.91 


N.A* 


0*0069 


'^N*A. 


0.4ft^S 


N.A. 


0.4.627 


N.A. 


0.0036 


. N.A* 




^ # 1 








* 


y 
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APPENDIX D 



. 'if 



THE LMPACT OF SPANISH-AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS ON -BLACK-WHITE ' ' 
• , MEASURES OF RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION BY/'RACE 

In some regions of che' country, Spanish-American households are a 
large minority group whose presence migbi; confuse th^ cojicept and deasure*- 




ment of residential se'gregation by rSSev. The data* presented .in the text 
iJefer to ttie segregation of blacks and whites, where ei-ther group'can/ 
include Spanlsh-Ame-rican households. Although ^"Spanish-American" 'is ,TOt 
a racial -category, the- majority of such households are white. As a. 
result, it might be ^ preferable to" calcula»te measures of segregation for 
the subguoup of "Anglo-Whites". ^ . . , ' • 

'Unfortunately, census data do not allow for this modification op 
anytlwig but a limited scale. Since its definition of .Spanish-American 

households differed in I960 end 1970, the concept ^of Anglo-whites could 

J 

Tt be used for^ comparisons^ over time and thus was' riot used in the 

bulk of this ^nalysis.i Valuable insights can nevertheless be gained *>by. 

• A"* \ . , • ' ^ ^ " ' ' , . 

examining' tlae^^^pact of sucljv a modification in--^ne particular . year. , 

Accordingly^^xf^ Appendix examines* 34 SMSAs which had a large Spanish . 

population in 1970, and compares segregation indexes based oti the subgroup 

' . ' ' • "^^^-^ 

of I Arfglo-whinjes Co those based on the entire white -population., , ^ 

Table D.l shows the 19?0 exposure rates of blacks and whiles and the 

index, of segregation f^ each -definition o'f .white; the data pertain to 

SMSAs in wWch Spanish-American households were at least 10 percent of 

•the populatioO'. These statistics' sh9w that measures of .segregation are 

extremely sensicij^e to' the deflation of white in are^s with a large 

nish population; On e r age^^la c ^^xp o su r e to all whites was almo'st 

60 pArceflt higher •than black exposure to Anglo-whites; -the exposure of 
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all^whites to blacks was about 26 percent higher th'an Anglo expdsure to 
blacks; and the index of segregation for' blacks versus all whites* was 
about 17 ^percent lower than the index for blacks versus Anglos. 

These statistics indicdce that many of the whites that are found in 
integrated neighborhoisdsjg^^patiish-American households.. Since Spanish- 
Americans are alsq an economic and cultural minority, their inclusion in 
the analysis will ^understate the segregation of blacks from the dominant 
white majority. Indexes/.of Segregation in areas with a large Spanish- 
population* may thus appear unusually high'. 
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Tabic h.l 

1970 Initexea of Resident Ul Segregation by Race 
For Xll Wtilcca and For Anglo-'whicea 

\ y 



Index of 
SeRregfltlon 



\ 


Percent 


I * 

( 

Black Fxposure 


to miitea 


Uliitea Exposure to Blacka"* 


Blacka 
Versus 


Blacka 
Versus 


Hetrbpol iCan Area, 


Spanish 
xAnerican, 


^ ^ Anglo 
tThltea 


All 

IRiitea 


- »* Anglo 
\ </tiita'a 


Ml 

tAiitea 1 


Anglo 
Wliites 


All 
Uhitas 


AU>uqticrque*i UtV 


p 

\W 


.453 


• * * 
• .884 


;017 


- 

.02b 


.2i5 


.d80^ 


Anaheim, CA 




.526 


.812 


.004 


.006 


.271 


.161 


Austin^ TX 


U 


.266 


..471 


.042 


' .061 


.619- 


• 467 


BaKcirsf tcld. CA 


16 . 


.266 


.^99'^ , 


.020 


*03l 


.630 


.456^- 


BrownavUlc, TX 


76 


.202 


.979 


.004 


.004 


.196 


.016 


•Brynu-Col l(»p^e St.^ TX 


10 


.289 


.468 


.072 


.101 


.586 


.42l( 


Corpuij Christ! • TX 


44 


.129 


.629 


.011 


.027 


.704 


• .3^9 


Denver. CO 


II \ 


.217 


.369 


.011 


.016 


.715 


.607 


Kl Pnso. TX 


56^,^ 


.445 / 


^.899 


.031 


.026 ^ 


.226 


.062 


Fresno^ CA 




.202 ^ 


.449 


.015 


.024 


.675 


.*51l 


Cat vest (in. TX 


12 


.312 


.413 . 


.Odl 


.102 


.536 


.483 


llotibCon, TX 


10 


.231 


.309 


.064 


.074 


.664 


.615 


Laredo. TX »- 




.671 


.936 . 


.019 


- .004 


.057 


.056 


I.08 Atineles, CA 


Ifl 


. 1 34 


.243 


.022 


.031 


V799 


t712 


l.fthbock. TX 


17. 


.2r9 


.<20 


— .022 


.035 


.663 


.54? 


HcAUen-riiarr-EdinbiirR. tX 


. 7^ 


.jno 


:99l 


.002 


.002 


'-055 


.005' 


ttlanl. Fl. 


24 


'.158 


.232 


.039 


.041 


• .760 


.725 


HMInnd. TX 


10- 


^229, 


.485 


.028 


.053 


. .649 


.463 


Ifodetstoj CA 


^12 


' .682 


' .863 


.007 


^ .008 


.153 


.120 


Odessa, TX 


14 


.089 


.560 , 


.005 ' 


*.020 


.776 


^0 


Oxnard-Voiitiiro * CA 


19 


.444 


.861 


.010 


.015- 


.310 


.081K 


Phoenix*. AZ 


14 


.316 


• 7599 - 


.013 


.021 


.533 


V.366"* 


Pueblo. CO 


31 


.466 


.935 


.012 


.016 


5 .137 


.046 


^aCrciciento. C)b 




;552 


.686 


.^32 


.035 


.283 


.235 


Snllnus. CA 


21 


.433 


.62(f 


.023 


.025 


.370 


• 293 


San Anne I o. tX • « 


18 - . 


.297 


.520 


.016 


.023 


.566 


.456 


Sail Anton to. TX 


44 


.142 


.471 , 


:020 


.03V ' 


'.736 


• 492 


San Bcrnnriflno. CA 


l6- ' . ^ 


.492 


• 717 


.027 


.033 


.338 


• 238 * 



Snn Otci*o^--CA 



• 262^ 



;^1>22" 
.047 



. San Franc iacoi CA 



4278 



• 375 



.0|1 



.597 



San Jose, CA 



17 



.591 



.895 



.013 



.016 



'..095 



046 



San^a^ B'ar4)ara. CA 



17 



.685 



%9tO 



.020 



.022 



•082 



Stockton. CA 



18 



.275 



;616 



.021 



.038 



b507 



Tticaoti, AZ 



2^3 



.463 



.783 



•019 



' .024 



^11 f.m. 



no 



